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A Flash Sermon. 


BY REV. P. S. KNIGHT. 


«« Oh that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I fly away and be at rest.” 
(Psalm, lv: 6.) ‘* Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.”’ What a sad mis- 
take it is to suppose that high position— 
wealth, power, social prominence, any or 
all of the positions or possessions that men 
covet—can ensure comfort and peaceful en- 
joyment. After all, what have the great 
and sore labors of the ages done to bring 
eontentment to those engaged in them ? 

Come and see this unhappy Psalmist- 
King. He sits in his chair of state sur- 
rounded by guards and servants, by 
plenty, elegance and security. He becomes 
weary with the round of questions pre- 
sented by wise counsellors, debated prob- 
lems of government. Messengers come 
and go, one with a suit, another with a 
complaint, another with an evil report. 
Hours are consumed in this way, and 
perplexity and weariness follow. Cour- 
tiers and counsellors are dismissed. In 
his gorgeous apartments the king tries to 
abandon himself to repose. But questions 
will not depart with those who ask them, 
nor doubts and fears with those who in- 
atil them. Into that guarded palace, be- 
fore the king’s face, there come rebel- 
lious disturbances, jealousies, threatenings 

—an army of tormenting thoughts. To 
escape from these he seeks the house-top, 
a favorite place for prayer and medita- 
tion. His feet are heavy as they rise the 
marble steps. His brow is clouded and 
his heart is like lead. From the house- 
top his eye sweeps over the city, and the 
view only makes more vivid some of the 
troubling thoughts. The wilderness of 
houses that lies before. him is only a re- 
minder of his greatest cares. Remember- 
ing reports he has heard and sights that 
he has seen, he writes in the psalm he is 
composing: ‘‘ 1 have seen in the city vio- 
lence and strife. Day and night they go 
about it upon the walls thereof: mischief 
also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 
Deceit and guile depart not from her 


streets.”’ At last he seeks refuge in 
prayer. The psalm he is composing is a 
prayer. 


“Give ear unto my prayer, O God, 
and hide not thyself from my supplica- 
tion. Attend unto me and hear me: I 
mourn in my complaint and make a noise; 
because of the voice of the enemy, be- 
cause of the oppression of the wicked: 
for they cast iniquity upon me, and in 
wrath they hate me. My heart is sore 

ined within me; and the terrors of 
death are fallen upon me. Fearfulness 
and trembling are come upon me, and 
horror hath overwhelmed me.’’ 

While this prayer is being written a 
storm is gathering on the horizon, and the 
king sees in ita symbol of the conflicts 
that trouble him. From the house-tops 
far and near, warned of the approaching 


tempest, the doves are taking bw “ages the now historic temple. 
eye of the king follows some ese as \day, warm and bright. 


they seek the shelter of the forest. Their 
white wings bear them so lightly and 
swiftly away, until, as lessening specks, 
they drop into the friendly shelter of the 
trees. Then the king sighs audibly 
again : 

‘Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
for then would I fly away and be at rest. 
Lo, then would I wander far off and re- 
main in the wilderness. I would hasten 
my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest.” 

And so it is with men from the lowest 
to the highest round in the ladder— 
troubled and restless. ‘The shepherd boy 
whose crook is his scepter, whose trust- 
ing flock are his obedient subjects, whose 
carpet is the green meadow, and his palace 
dome the overarching sky, imagines it were 
well to be a king. The king looks back 
from his barren, wind-swept hights of pow- 
er, and longs for the shepherd life again 
—longs for the solitude and the quiet of 
the wilderness, and even for doves’ 
wings to bear him there. And between 
the shepherd boy and the king there are 
a thousand grades of aspiration and un- 
rest. While one is longing for wings to 
fly up to the hights of power, another 
is longing for pinions to bear him away 
from the cares of wealth and position. 
What, then, is our life? Is it a mere al- 
ternation of glowing aspirations and vain 
regrets ? Is it of necessity true, as Rich- 
ter has said, that in youth the rainbows 
are before us, and in age behind—that in 
youth we have hope, and in age only 
memory to cheer us? Is it not possible 
that we miss too often the best meaning 
of this unrest—that our aims are too low 
rather than too high—that the best is al- 
ways before us and not behind? An ob- 
serving Frenchman has said that one half 
of life is spent in hesitation and the other 
half in repentance. If this be so, is it not 
because of the same mistake—that we 
do not aim right—that we fall short of 
the true object of aspiration? We set 
ourselves to gain what we call an END, 
not realizing that there is no end here. 
The result is that when we are at theend 
we more than half wish ourselves back 
at the beginning, for there is a higher 
consciousness in us that all these things 
are means and not ends—that they are 
stepping-stones to some higher and better 
END beyond them all. And it is not so 


@d age. 


Lot’s wife sinned in looking back, and he 
who looked back was pronounced not fit 
for the kingdom. ‘‘Say not that the 
former days were better than these,’’ or 
that childhood and youth are better than 
Look forward still, for Para- 
dise is there! 

But what is this we hear on the house- 
top? O Psalmist-King, what is this thou 
sayest ? Pleadest thou for doves’ wings ? 
No, no! It is only a momentary thought, 
for thou hast wings, and already hast 
thou flown further and better than the 
doves to thy place of rest. On wings of 
thought hast thou flown—on wings of 
poetry and song—on the holy, buoyant 
wings of PRAYER. ‘‘ Give ear untu my 
prayer, O God!’’ How the soul that 
prays wings its way beyond all storm and 
danger! And other souls have found these 
psalms a solace—have risen on these 
buoyant songs and prayers above the 
storms that troubled them. Thousands, 
of other ages and strange languages, have 
risen to places of rest and peace on the 
song-wings of that Hebrew king who in 
a dark hour sighed for ‘‘ wings like a 
dove.”’ 

And is itnot enough for thee, O Friend, 
that thou hast thought, reason, inagina- 
tion—that thou mayest have faith and 
hope, and through these dwell with God? 
Dreamest thou of wings to fly with, and 
of some resting place on this poor earth, 
when PRAYER is thine, and the Worp is 
thine, and the Sprrir and Gop are thine ? 
Hast thou never heard the promise to 
those who ‘‘ wait on the Lord’? ‘They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 
The mother bird is a tender mother so 
long as her brood is callow. But when 
their wings are grown she pushes them 
rudely from the nest. They must learn 
to fly ere the winter comes, and to learn 
they must take the wing. 

How long shall we keep our half- 
fledged wings of prayer and song hanging 
idly at our sldes ? The winter comes apace, 
the time of care and pain, when rude in- 
fluences will push us from the nest, when 
only such influences as these can lift us 
above pain and care. Then, if we can 
only fly! But we must learn, we must 
launch forth—we must sing and pray— 
we must fly if we would learn how small 
the world appears when faith and hope 
have lifted one above its narrow aims and 
transitory cares. Hearest thou not, O 
weary soul, the call of Him who cries, 
‘* Come unto me and rest ?” Dost thou 
ask wings to fly to Him who is EvEry- 
WHERE? Were the ‘‘ wings of the morn- 
ing” thine, what couldst thou find but 
Him—above, below, on land or sea ? The 
wings of prayer are thine, and these, if 
thou do but move them, will bear thee to 
thy resting place in Him! 

Sulem, Oregon, Feb.’ 1st, 1880. 


Tour in Chan Tung Province, China. 


BY REV. H. D. PORTER M.D. 


Wednesday we went—lI for the first 
time—to Chih Chia Fang, the village of 
It was a lovely 
We went seven 
miles southeast. Arriving at the east 
end of the village, we are at the temple, 
conspicuous now for the Jarge wooden 
tablet over the gateway, in rich Chinese 
gilt letters, ‘‘Jesus Chapel,’’ replacing 
the old inscription to Buddha. Just 
across the road is a ditch, now filled in, 
into which the sixty gods were tossed 
after the famine, and buried one dark 
night. The summer rains have washed 
off the upper dust in one or two places. 
We could see the mud and straw of these 
gods now melting into the earth, which 
the people are pleased to call ‘‘spirit 
mud,”’ or ‘‘divine mud.’’ Dust to dust, 
mud to mud! 

Not the slightest opposition or hin- 
drance to this change has appeared. The 
temple has a wall ten feet high, enclosing 
a rectangular space 50 feet by 200. With- 
in the gateway is a small court, befo 
the first or outer temple. A large, ol 
iron bell, with Buddhist phrases cast in 
it, rests on the ground in the court. We 
pass around this outer into a large square 
court, at the west end of which is the 
main temple building; while on either 
side are two or three small rooms, the 
residence now of the chapel-keeper and 
our Chinese helper, Mr. Hu. We enter 
the first temple. Here the idols were 
stored when the rear temple was dedicat- 
ed—that hot June day when my friend 
A. H. Smith fell sick. Quaint figures 
of dancing sprites, Buddhistic mummery, 
still adorn the walls. They are odd 
enough to amuse the school boys who are 
to have it for their school room. Two 
large sketches of genii startle one from 
the rear walls—traditional symbols, per- 
chance, of the beginning of human life 
in the Buddhist Eden. 

The larger temple is wholly Christian- 
ized. Its pillars in the porch supporting 
the roof are newly painted red, and the 
porch cornice looks neat in its blue and 
crimson. Within is a room some 40 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. The walls are 
whitewashed; the pillars stained in crim- 
son. Maps of the world, of Palestine 
and of Paul’s travels adorn the walls. 
The wooden frames which supported the 
heavy mud images have been made into 
twenty or thirty benches; and the old 
wooden stand, or incense altar, has shrunk 
into a convenient desk or preaching table. 

This one building must have cost $1,- 
000; and the rest of the enclosure and 


much in our aspirations and uisitions 
that we sin as in our doubts and regrets. ' 


lands belonging thereto make the whole 


worth $2,500. Quite a gift, out of hand, 
to these ‘‘foreign devils,’ with their 
strange notions, new theories of life, and 
god-bringing proclivities. Mr. Carlyle 
might say: ‘‘The old cob-webby practices 
and denron-worshiping dubieties have 
now gone to the spiders and the eternal 
nightmares themselves. ”’ 

A week later we were there again. 
There were 35 men, 11 women and some 
children at the service, and still many 
of our members were absent. What 
could be more impressive to one who had 
only heard of the transformation! That 
old temple, no longer a cave of devils, a 
snuggery for all dark mummeries and su- 
perstition, but a church of the living 
God. And those fifty souls, not coming 
one by one to burn a stick of incense or 
a sheet of yellow paper, idly thinking 
that to be worship; but coming with one 
heart to sing and to pray and listen at- 
tentively to a native pastor. It was 
enough to make an old missionary grow 
hopeful in the midst of despondency, and 
to make a young one determine never to 
grow slack in faith or courage in this 
service. You can imagine that we three 
—for teacher Hsu was with us—spoke 
with great gladness and earnestness of 
Christ’s blessed work for men, and urged 
drawing near to him who is ever near to 
us. * * * * 

After examining seven for admission to 
the church in another village the week 
previous, we came and had a very glad 
meeting again, some two weeks after the 
meeting above described. ‘These seven 
it was my happy privilege to baptize into 
the blessed name. Neither the church 
members nor ourselves saw good reason 
for further postponement. ‘This is the 
village where Smith baptized eight, two 
Sundays preceding. 

When Smith and I came to China, 
seven years ago, only one person: had 
been baptized in this region; and in 1869, 
only 68 in connection with the Tientsen 
station. Now there have been baptized 
by missionaries of this station alone, 385. 
Once in a while it is pleasant to reckon 


converts numerically. But I don’t con-, 


sider that very healthy work. Real re- 
sults are never numerical. 

The following Tuesday we visited a 
village six miles west of us, at Peach 
Flower tavern. Some people think that 
Chinese names are wooden. How does 
such a name compare with Deadwood or 
You Bet? We_found here a reading 
man, a recent inqitivér. A man of curi- 
ous history had taught him something of 
the truth. Said man had been a Bud- 
dhist priest for a long time; then had 
tried a turn at being a Taoist priest. We 
saw in the village a fine, large temple that 
had been built through the begging efforts 
of this man. He had clothed himself in 
rags, put a large yoke on his neck, and 
dragged a heavy weight from house to 
house and from place to place until he 
had secured the requisite amount, equal 
to four or five thousand dollars. He 
was not unlike a specimen I saw on the 
road with an iron rod two feet long thrust 
through both cheeks. 

After this feat of the expirist, he re- 
nounced his secluded life, his vows, ete.., 
and married a wife. He keeps a temple 
still, but is a full believer in the Jesus 
doctrine, though not baptized. I saw 
him weeping the other ley, while our 
helper was preaching. Our host this day 
had been taught by the quondam priest. 
We went into his household chapel, a 
small room with many scrolls well written 
upon the walls. All the idols had been 
taken away and burned. The New Tes- 
tament now adorns the table which once 
bore incense for the god. The family 
tablets had all been destroyed. The 
grandson of the man repeated the Lord’s 
prayer and two chapters of the catechism, 
and the wife of our host did the same. 
We thought that a good beginning even 
though the work of a quondam priest. 

We soon had a yard filled with people. 
We sat in the sunshine of a pleasant De- 
cember day, and talked for two hours to 
a noisy yet interested crowd. Next day 
we found our new friend with several of 
his neighbors at one of our regular meet- 
ings. He brought a second invitation to 
us to visit his village regularly once a 
week. * * It is pleasant to see 
how the sense of fear and reluctance to 
be near a foreigner has passed into the 
opposite. At our morning service, the 
last Sabbath befere my return to Tien- 
tsen, 50 persons were present. After 
that service, 17 persons were presented 
who wished to be examined for the church. 

My homeward ride to Tientsen gave 
me plenty of time to think of the work 
going on, and to look forward with re- 
newed hopefulness respecting the progress 
of the work. 

December, 1879. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED BY Rev. R. G. Jonzs D.D. 


Lesson for Sunday, Feb. 29th, 1880— 
Matt. vi: 24-34. 
Full Trust f God’s Providence. 


No man can serve two masters.—In 
the verses before this Christ had been 
advising his hearers not to lay up for 
themselves treasures on earth, but rather 
in heaven, because the heart is always 
with its treasure. If our Father is in 
heaven, it is evident that our heart ought 
to be with him, since it is our duty to 
love him with our whole heart. This 
cannot be done if we have elsewhere ob- 


jects of affection. As a man cannot love 
two objects supremely, so he cannot serve 
two masters at one arid the same time. 
when their demands and commands differ 
from each other. jhe man who has 
treasures for himself, treasures on earth, 
will have so much care about the increase, 
safety, exhibition or enjoyment of his 
treasure that he will have no time to 
spare to serve God. Men of the world, 
so-called, are more consistent than many 
professing Christians. They give them- 
selves entirely to the world; their portion 
is in this life, and they devote themselves 
entirely to its service and enjoyment. 
But many professing Christians try to 
serve the Lord, while they are hardly 
less anxions about and devoted to the 
world than if they had nothing to do 
with religion. But the question naturally 
arises: Why should using a world which 
God has created be inconsistent with ac- 
cepting a religion which the same God 
has revealed? I reply that it isnot. But 
the mistake is, that men foolishly make 
the world which God has created for our 
use and service our master. In our de- 
sire to become soie and independent own- 
ers of things over which God has made 
us agents, we overstep our limits, pass 
beyond our rights, and thus become 
slaves instead of masters. We exalt the 
things God created for our benefit to be 
our Gods. 

Take no thought for your life—We 
must never forget that our relation to 
God is that of children, and our relation 
to earthly things that of agents. Being 
his children, God will surely care for us 
and give us everything that he knows 
will do us good—everything we are capa- 
ble of using for our own benefit and his 
glory. As agents, if our father does not 
entrust much to us, then we have nota 
great responsibility. But we may be as- 
sured that he will give us all we want, 
seeing that he has already given us much 
more than we shall ever need again. Our 
life or spirit is of greater value than all 
the food on earth. God has already giv- 
en us life; he will surely therefore give 
us the means to sustain lite, if we use it 
properly. Again: Our body is more val- 
uable than all the clothing in the world. 
God has already given us the body; he 
will surely therefore give us enough to 
clothe the body with. Paul carries the 
argument still further. ‘‘He that spared 
not his own son, but delivered him up for 
us alt, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things ?’’ Is it not very 
inconsistent in us to pretend that we are 
going to entrust our souls and body to 
God for all eternity, and show every day 
that we are awfully afraid to trust our 
bodies alone to him now in time for a 
short season. Does not this prove that 
we have never known him as children 
ought to know their Father? That we 
have not that confidence in him we ought 
to have ? 

Behold the fowls of the air.—Christ 
had come here to reveal the Father, to 
reconcile us to him, to cause us to know 
him and have full, implicit confidence in 
him. ‘Therefore, after telling his disci- 
ples how much God had done for them 
and all mankind already, he comes to an- 
other comparison or illustration, showing 
the fulness of God’s care over inferior 
creatures which seem to be of very little 
value, and which men always seek to de- 
stroy—even the fowis of the air. Sup- 

se that a farmer were one day at his 
sete door, throwing out corn freely to his 
feathered stock, and his child by him 
crying and saying: ‘‘I fear I will starve 
of hunger. None will care for me.” 
Would not the father answer: ‘‘My child, 
don’t you see how careful I am of every 
little fowl about the house. I feed them 
every one. But I value you more than 
all these together. Surely, then, I will 
take care of you.”’ Child of God, if 
ever you are tempted to despair, think of 
the countless millions which are daily fed 
by your Father, some of them very use- 
less and injurious, like the young lions 
and young ravens. He loves you more 
than all the creatures that inhabit the 
globe. Christ died for you, not for them. 
He will give you, therefore all that you 
need for your benefit and sustenance. 

Which of you by taking thoughi— 
What benefit will you get by worry and 
anxiety? You may grieve all day, but 
you will not grow an inch taller i all 
your vexation of spirit. It will not put 
one dollar in your pocket or one loaf on 
your table. Therefore, your wisest plan 
is to be content with your 1ét, and believe 
that you are now just what your father 
sees oo for you to be. 

Why take ye thought of raiment 2— 
Do you see others dressing much better 
than you? Do you think that proves 
that Godsprefers them to you? ‘There is 
not the least ground for such a supposi- 
tion. You have heard of Solomon, how 
wise, how rich, and how much he did for 
the honor of God in building that great 
temple in Jerusalem. Yet he was never 
clothed so beautifully as God clothes 
every year the comparatively useless 
flower that grew plentifully within his do- 
minions—the lily. Now, if God clothes 
that flower, which is good for nothing 
but to be looked at for a short time, do 
you think he will not adorn you all that 
you can bear without exciting your pride 
or the envy of others? Don’t trouble 
yourselves, therefore, about food and 
clothing. That is the distinguishing 
work, the peculiar work, of the ungodly, 
whose portion is in this world, whose god 


is their belly, and whose treasure is all 
upon earth. | 

Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things.—He im- 
planted that need in your constitution, 
and at the same time pledged himself to 
satisfy your wants. He will surely give 
you food and clothing and everything 
necessary, as far as is consistent with 
your highest interests and the salvation 
of your soul. 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God.— 
Your soul and its salvation is of so much 
more importance than your body; the 
things of eternity are so much superior 
to the things of time, that they should 
by all means have the precedence. This 
is the best way to secure the things we 
need on earth, for thus we become God’s 
children, and pledge him to care for our 
temporal as well as our spiritual affairs. 
“All these things shall be added unto 
you.” ‘The history of Israel in the Old 
Testament proves that the Lord always 
provided abundantly for the wants of his 
people when they were faithful in his 
service; and those who have tried him 
under the new dispensation have proved 
that he is true to his promise. 

Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row.—Be not anxious about to-morrow. 
We may and should prepare in many 
ways for to-morrow, when we can. But 
if we find that, after doing our best, we 
are unprepared for to-morrow; if, after a 
life of toil in the service of Jesus, we 
find that we have no provision for old 
age, don’t let, that trouble you. If you 
must end your days in poverty, you need 
not go and meet that trouble now. It 
will be quite enough to suffer poverty 
and want whentheycome. ‘The evil that 
you now meet is quite enough at present. 
You need not draw upon yourself the 
evil of twenty years hence. If that will 
come—‘‘my grace will be sufficient for 
thee, my strength shall be perfected in 


weakness. ”’ 
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Letter from Mrs Davis. 


[The following letter, although not from 
one of our own workers, will be full of interest 
to all. It shows some of the hard and dan- 
gerous phases of missionary life, and is 
charmingly written, by Mrs. Davis, of the 
Western Turkey mission. ] 

Deak Frienps: I write you ‘‘with a 
sword in one hand and a pen in the other,” 
or would do so, if I had either sword or 
pistol. Alas! the one I never had, and 
of the other I have only the empty case 
left. The weapon, unfortnnately, grace: 
at present the girdle of a brave Circassian 
who, with his own revolver at my breast, 
tore mine from my side yesterday morn- 
ing about nine o’clock. We have met 
with many adventures since we left 
Broussa. One of our first troubles was 
the road. It led us directly over a high 
range of mountains, and tongue or pen 
cannot describe its ‘‘bumpiness.’”’ Part 
of the time we were at an angle of forty- 
five degrees above the horses; part of 
the time they towered at the same angle 
above us, and between spells we were out 
scrambling on our own legs as best we 
could. 

In the afternoon the Doctor [the writ- 
ers husband] was attacked with sickness, 


induced by the severe shaking he had re- 


ceived, and for some time he suffered se- 
verely. But we crawled along, and were 
thankful to reach our resting-place for the 
night. The next day (Thursday) was a 
repetition of the first, minus illness. The 
weary mountains, steeper than ever, were 
before us. At noon we camped in a vil- 
lage by a stream, and. while — our 
lunch two Circassians drove up and dis- 
mounted near us. One was a bad-looking 
fellow—fierce, with blood-shot eyes, and 
keen, cruel face. He was heavily armed, 
with two pistols by his side, one slung 
across his back, a curved sword on one 
side, and directly in front of his belt —_ 
a large modern revolver. They looke 
us all over, and spoke concerning us to 
the Turks around, and, finally, the one | 
have described lay down and took a nap. 
They were up and off before us, but we 
saw them again under some trees, just as 
we began the ascent of the last peak of 
the range. Over this mountain | rode 
on Mr. Bartlett’s servant’s horse, with 
the pistol ‘‘I had fought to win” |she 
had insisted on having one before they 
left, thought it best not to show any arms] 
strapped to my side. 

While we were climbing slowly up, all 
the wagons near each other, our Circas- 
sians re-appeared, but soon passed out of 
sight, and we toiled on thinking no more 
of them. We got to our halting-place, 
the name of which I do not know, about 
six P. M.—very tired, and slept hard all 
night. Friday morning we felt better, 
and very cheerful, for there was only 
one little hill between us and the long- 
expected and earnestly-hoped-for ‘‘good 
road.” 

We started in good spirits, the luggage- 
wagons ahead, Mrs. Bartlett and Miss 
Chamberlain in the native wagon next, 
Mrs. Bartlett, the Doctor, the two chil- 
dren and myself in the carriage. After 
riding a short distance the Doctor took 
off the noted pistol and gave it to me, as 


the straps hurt him. I put it on, and 
we went on our way singing some of the 
Moody and Sankey hymns. 

As we were going down our ‘last hill, 
which was qujte steep, and full of sharp 
turns, the pns ahead passed out of 
sight round acorner. At that moment I 
heard a shout behind, and looking back, 
saw two figures crouching behind a bush. 
I thought at first they were boys; but a 
second shout, and the blue gleam of a 
gun-barrel in the sun told the story with- 
out the Doctor’s ‘‘Stop, Mr. Bartlett, for 
God’s sake! They are leveling gun at 
us.’ At the same instant three men 
sprang through the bushes at our side— 
one to the horses heads, one to Mr. Bart- 
lett, and one to me. Two others came 
up from behind, and the one with the gun 
sprang to the Doctor, while two more be- 
gan to drag the goods from the wagon. 

For a moment I could see nothing but 
the barrels of the pistols and the swords, 
with the fierce eyes behind. Mr. Bart- 
lett called out loudly once, thinking to 
call the a ahead; but the man who 
had him put his pistol to his head. He 
yelled again, hoping to attract our driv- 
ers, when the robber snarled, like a dog, 
through his teeth, and struck his sword 
sharply against Mr. Bartlett’s side. After 
that no noise was made. 

The robbers spoke but once; then one 
told the man at the horses’ heads to 
‘‘pull, pull,”’ meaning for him to cramp 
the horses so as to upset us. Mr. Bart- 
lett begged them, in Turkish, not to hurt 
us or break the wagon, telling them that 
we would give up all we had, which we 
did, about as quickly as we could. 

The man who had me in charge was 
the only one of the six whose face was 
covered. He had a cloth wound round 
the lower part of his face, and only his 
eyes showed above; but they were 
enough, with their bloodshot, cruel glare, 
to reveal the Circassian of the previous 
day. 

With his pistol close to my head, he 
grasped me by the front of the dress and 
seemed searching for something. In my 
haste to oblige him, I offered him my 
hat, which he politely knocked out of my 
hand. Then I offered him my watch, 
and the contents of my pocket, which 
consisted of a silver drinking-cup in its 
case. None of these would he have, but 
continued to pull at the sheet I had 
bound around me like a girdle [to support 
her from jolting]. 

At last he found what he wanted—the 
red tape around my waist. He wound 
his hand in it, and nearly dragged me 
from the carriage in his efforts to tear it 
off. I tried to help him unbuckle it; but 
whether he thought I was trying to hin- 
der him, or that 1 was taking too 
much time, I do not know; but he raised 
his pistol, and pressing it to my breast, 
snarled through his teeth with a threaten- 
ing sound. 

I gave up the unbuckling at once, and 
raising the cover of the case tried to take 
the pistol out. He struck my hands 
down, and tore it out himself; took the 
cup he had before refused, and left me. 
In the meantime, the one with the gun 
— the Doctor in the side with the 

arrel to hurry him up. He got out of 
his heavy winter overcoat, which he had 


he took off his vest, and gave that, and 
the bags and bundles at his feet. 

The two in the rear had taken every- 
thing out of the wagons by this time, and 
now they had all there was to get, and 
they told us to ‘‘git.”” In one little bag 
was all the Doctor’s medicine for the 
journey. Mr. Bartlett begged for it, and 
one or two of them tumbled over the 


was precious, and our veiled Circassian 
again raised the long revolver, and glanc- 
ing along its barrel said, ‘‘Git!’ and we 
got. 

All this took hardly three minutes, 
certainly not five. During the time, my 
poor children uttered nocry. They stood 
upright in the wagon, frozen with terror, 
and moaning softly. The only thing I 
am conscious of saying was, ‘‘Children, 
get under the seat’’; thinking they would 
be safer if there were any firing. 

As soon as the horses were started 
again, the dreadful terror of my children’s 
faces told me that I must reassure them 
as quickly as possible. No words would 
come, and, half unconsciously, I began 
to sing, ‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” with a vague idea, I sup- 
pose, that the sound of it would quiet 
them more quickly than anything else. 
To an cuted listener, had there been 
one, it would, no doubt, have sounded a 
trifle idiotic to give thanks for being rob- 
bed: But the dear Lord knew I was 
praising him for life preserved—the logs 
of goods was nothing. 

I had just time to sing the four lines 
when we came in sight of the other 
wagons, | was screaming out at the top 
of my lungs, ‘‘We have been robbed! 
we have been robbed!” Then came the 
explanations, and counting up the losses. 
They took all the money Mr. Bartlett 
had, and his purse, and the traveling bag 
in which the fands for the trip were car- 
ried. The Doctor had on two vests, the 
under one white. He gave the dark one, 
which he thinks was empty, while in the 
white one he had several valuable articles, 
which, as they did not notice the vest, 
were saved. 

They took Mrs. Bartlett’s grey water- 


( Concluded on eighth page. ) 


on, very quickly, and gave it over. Then — 


things as though looking for it; but time’ 
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THE PacIFIc: 


SAN FRANcISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 18, 1889 


Bontributrans, 


The Relations of the Methodist and 
Congregational Denominations. 


[A paper read by Rev. George Morris be- 
fore the Congregational Club, San Francisco. } 

The appointment to present this subject 
I accepted under protest, because I did 
not feel that I grasped the idea or intent 
of the brother who proposed it. 

In introducing it, | would say that this 
topic gives great range, and admits of 
comparisons and contrasts. Kcclesiastic- 
ally, Methodism and Congregationalism 
stand in contrast. In government, Meth- 
dism is Episcopal; Congregationalism, 
self-governing. That, an oligarchy; this, 
a democracy, a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. 
Whilst admitting the fact, and remarking 
upon its strangeness in a country like 
republican America, of so many people 
submitting to episcopacy; yet it is neither 
unfair, improper nor unnatural to assert 
that Congregationalism in its genius and 
government peculiarly and fittingly ac- 
cords with the genius and government of 
our national character and institutions. 

Doctrinally, the two systems stand, at 
least in some points, in marked contrast; 
but most denominations, or bodies of be- 
lievers, including the Congregationalists, 
manifest general and decided tendencies 
to give diminished prominence to doctrinal 
contrasts, and enlarged prominence to 
those grand fundamental and essential 
doctrines in which we are mainly agreed. 


PASTORATES. 


In theory, the two systems stand in 
contrast in this: The Methodist theory is 
short pastorates, changed in many, per- 
haps most cases, every one or two years, 
and in no case extending over three years; 
whilst Congregationalists believe in long 
pastorates. Methodists sometimes say 
that our practice agrees with their theory, 
and that, taken altogether, our pastors 
change as frequently as theirs do. At 
first, I was willing to think that perhaps 
in California this might be so; but I have 
looked into this matter somewhat, and 
find from our last annual Minutes that 
out of 35 ministers at present engaged in 
our churches, 1 has ministered to his 
present charge over 16 years; 1, over 13; 
1, nearly 10; 1, over 7; 1, 7; 3, over 5; 
2, over 4; 1, nearly 4; 4, between 3 and 
4; and 3, within a month or so of 3 
years; or about 18 out of 35 with pastor- 
ates from about 8 years to over 16. In 
a new country like California, in such a 
mercurial, ever-changing state of things, 
such a showing appears to me to be very 
good indeed. 

On this point, I remark that in some 
particulars our Methodist friends are 
tending strongly towardsus. While their 
system is, ‘‘I say unto this one go, and he 
goeth,” it is known that, as a matter of 
fact, at least some of their ministers have 
virtual ‘‘calls” from churches which prove | 
‘‘effectual calls,” and are accepted. In 
tending towards long pastoratés, we see 
them approaching our ideal; although for 
the sake of their system, at least a short 
interval of change may or must intervene. 
I am willing to admit that their decided 
tendencies in these particulars towards 
Congregationalism are indications of in- 
creasing wisdom in them. And still an- 
other indication thereof is the number of 
their ministers who have sought and are 
seeking admission to our ranks. Whilst 
I am no advocate for running from one 
denomination to another, and would scru- 
tinize, as far as possible, the motives for 
the change, I do say, let us show our 
wisdom and willingness to receive all that 


_ are properly qualified, and desire them to 


come. ‘This relation of Methodism to 
Congregationalism I would cultivate. 


COMITY. 


An important relation between different 
branches of Christ’s army is Comity. | 
believe that every community should have 
as many churches as they need and can 
support, and of the kind they prefer. 
But I think it a tremendous blunder, and 


_ very serious injury to the cause of Christ, 


to crowd half a dozen churches in differ- 

ent denominations into a place that can- 

not properly support more than one. It: 
is far better to have one good, strong 

church that is a power for good than half 
a dozen weak, puny, starved churches. 

I do not see why comity should not be 

observed by the two branches of Christ’s 

Church now under consideration as by 

others. In some parts of the foreign 

missionary field this comity is observed 

with the best results, and at the same 

time a great economy in money and labor. 

I believe it could be observed in Califor- 

nia to the mutual advantage of both 

Methodists and Congregationalists; and 

were it my duty to do so, I would ear- 

nestly recommend steps having such 

comity in view 

PROBATION. 

Whilst I do not believe in a six 
month’s probation, or, indeed, in any 
probation whatever for those of whose 
sincere faith in Christ we are satisfied, 
yet I think good service might be done in 
many Congregational churches by having 
a class especially for the young, that I 
would not call a probation, but a prepara- 
tory class. Doubtless, many of the 
elder Sunday-school scholars would be 
willing to enter such a class, be much 
benefited by it, and, when ready to join 
the church, be able to do so with a fuller 
realization of what the step means. I 
feel increasingly that the young are our 
hope, and at present too many of them 
are drifting away. I have the impression 
that the Methodists look more closely af- 
ter the young than some other denomina- 
tions do. 

Let me designate some points in which 
I think we may learn from the Methodists 
and wisely imitate them. My youthful 
years were largely spent among Metho- 
dists, and I have admired many things I 
saw in them. I think we may learn from 
and imitate their sincere devotion, fire, 
enthusiasm, zeal, perseverance and their 
liberal giving —the amounts might be 
small, but, given frequently, they become 
large sums. 


T do not dwell upon these : 


things; I merely indicate them, and 
think we could very wisely imitate them. 
I do not know that it ten as 2 hurt us, per- 
haps it might do some of us much good, 
to imitate and hear their hearty ‘‘ Amens!”’ 
‘*Praise God!’’ and ‘‘ Hallelujahs?” 

In drawing to a close, let me say that I 
do not feel satisfied with any fragmentary 
treatment of this subject, but in closing 
would remark that I think our relations 
can be summed up in a few words, viz., 
whenever there is not room for two 
churches, let that one remain that suits 
the desires of most of the residents, and 
let the other retire. Where there is room 
for two, let both labor together for the 
good of the community and the glory of 
God; and let us so live and labor as to 
show that we are worthy the name of 
brothers in the Gospel, and children of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus the 
Lord. 


History of the Congregational Churches 
of Atahnum, Yakama City and 
Wenass, Washington Ter. 


BY REV. M. EELLS. 


A few Christian families having moved 
into this region previous to 1871, they 
desired some kind of Sabbath services for 
themselves. As there was no clergyman in 
the region, Deacon E. S. Tanner organ- 
ized that year a Sabbath-school. After 
a time, a school-house was built. Most 
of the Sabbaths since, when he has been 
in the region, Deacon Tanner has taken 
his family and organ and superintended 
the Sabbath-school. In 1873, nine per- 
sons, without council or minister (as the 
nearest Congregational church and cler- 
gyman were eighty miles distant), banded 
together in faith and covenant as a 
church. Shortly afterwards, they elected 
a deacon (EK. S. Tanner); and, as he said, 
‘‘hardly knowing whether we had a right 
to,’ received two more members into 
their fellowship. A few months after- 
wards, in June of the same year, they 
sent their delegates to the Oregon Asso- 
ciation, which met at The Dalles, their 
nearest neighboring church, asking that a 
council be held to extend to them the 
right hand of fellowship, which was done. 
From that time until 1879, they seldom 
had any Congregational preacher. Rev. 
C. Eells visited them a few times, but 
some years no Congregational minister 
even looked in on them, and but few of 
any denomination. Still the organization 
and Sabbath-school were sustained. In 
1879, Rev. Dr. Atkinson visited them, 
when the church colonized, four of their 
members absent being dismissed in form- 
ing the church at Yakama City; but the 
next day their number was more than 
made good by the reception of five more. 
About the same time, in connection with 
the sister church, it secured the services of 


REV. WILLIAM CAPPS 


As pastor, whose ministrations they now 
enjoy. It now numbers eleven members, 
and plans to build a church. Never 
within the bounds of the Oregon and 
Washington Association, and probably 


never in any place, has a church been or- | 


ganized and sustained under such lonely 
circumstances—neither minister or church 
to aid in the organization, and the coun- 
cil, when called, was months afterwards 
and eighty miles distant; with an average 
of a Congregational sermon less than 
once a year, and swarming before they 
had a pastor. Such faith deserves suc- 
cess in the future. 


YAKAMA CITY. 


In 1871, Dea. James Kesling, who 
was one of the early members of the 
Atahnnm church, began a Sabbath-school 
at this place, and the next year it was 
regularly organized, he being elected 
superintendent. This has been continued 
by himself and a few co-laborers ever 
since. It has been the main religious 
light of the region, and has been held in 
the Court House for the past four or five 
years. ‘There has been about as little 
Congregational preaching here as at At- 
ahnum, but there has been some by other 
denominations. In the spring of 1879, 
some of the older scholars became Chris- 
tians, and, on consultation, it was thought 
best to organize achurch. Dr. Atkinson 
visited them, held several services, and 
on April 27, 1879, it was organized with 
sixteen members, twelve of them joining 
on profession of faith. In connection 
with the Atahnum church, it now enjoys 
the services of Rev. Mr. Capps as pas- 
tor; numbers twenty-five members, only 
six of whom have joined by letter; and 
is planning to erect a church at home. 


WENASS CHURCH. 


This was organized by Rev. D. B. 
Gray and Rev. Wm. Capps, in Septem- 
ber or October, 1875, during a visit of 
the former to the region, and the latter 
was chosen pastor. Eight persons united 
in the organization, and f»ur more united 
the same afternoon. Its history is, con- 
sequently, in the future. Joseph Taylor 
is their first deacon, and Charles Long- 
mire, clerk, 


The Mother of Long Ago. 


Passing out of a Sunday-school, and 
on my way home, I noticed a boy whist- 
ling all the way home. I was reminded 
of an incident that occurred when I was 
a boy. I was whistling on a Sunday, 
when my mother said to me: ‘‘It is 
wrong to whistle on Sunday.’’ I did not 
question the statement, but stopped, as I 
have since stopped when thinking of my 
mother’s condemnation of it. I some- 
times wonder what mothers now think of 
it, as some of their sons are accustomed 
to iudulge in it, whistling as on other 
days. 

Another incident: I was conversing 
with an English gentleman not long ago, 
when he said he asked his mother if he 
had not better join a temperance organiza- 
tion before leaving home. She replied, 
**No’’; as she and his father had used 
spirits all their lives without injury. On 
his passage over, he had for companions 
two neighbors who belonged to the order 
at home. He had taken several bottles 
of spirits along with him, and noticing 
they were being emptied, he accused his : 


companions of being the cause. They did 
not deny it, but begged him not to ex- 
pose them. Moral: If he had joined 
the order, he would not have placed the 
temptation ip their way, and might have 
been an active man here in the order, and 
in the church or congregation, instead of 
only. attending service in the evening in 
an indifferent manner. I often think he 
will wake up to his need of salvation only 
in the night of life, when too late. 

Oh, mothers! whit a_ responsibility 
rests upon you! J. 


Twigs from the Temperance Tree. 


Temperance shall flourish in our land 
like the green bay tree, until the deadly 
upas tree of strong drink be utterly root- 
ed out. 

‘‘A drunkard is not profitable for any 
kind of good service.” (Plato.) 

Shakespeare says: ‘‘Great men should 
drink with harness on their throats.” 
Might he not better have said they should 


| not drink at all ? 


*‘Temperance is a bride of gold; he 
who uses it rightly is more like a god 
than a man.” (Burton.) 

**Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a 
sweet poison, a pleasant sin, which who- 
soever hath, hath not himself; which 
whosoever doth commit, doth not com- 


mit sin, but he himself is wholly sin.’’. 


(Augustine. ) 

‘*The sight of a drunkard is a_ better 
sermon against that vice than the best 
that was ever preached upon that subject.”’ 
(Saville. ) 

‘Temperance keeps the senses clear 
and unembarrassed, and makes them seize 
the object with more keenness and satis- 
faction. It appears with life in the face 
and decorum in the person; it gives you 
the command of your head, secures your 
health, and. preserves you in a condition 
for business.’’ (Jeremy Collier.) 

‘These temperance folks do crowd us 
awfully,’ sings an old toper. Yes; and 
we intend to keep right on crowding you 
and your kind, Sir Toper, until you are 
pushed to the wall, and there is no place 
left in society for you; and until our in- 
ebriate asylums are closed for want of 
occupants, and our jails, almshouses and 
kindred institutious have lost half of their 
tenants. 

‘*Not only has Solomon, in his wisdom, 
pointed out the evils which attend 
those who tarry long at the wine, but all 
the precepts and denunciations against 
drunkenness which are recorded in the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, are di- 
rected against the inordinate drinkers of 
wine. Let us refer them to that sacred 
volume, with the hope that it may guide 
them to salutary contrition and penitential 
sorrow.” (Hodgkin. ) 

‘‘Drunkenness is the great vice of the 
time; and by drunkenness I mean not 
only gross drunkenness, but also tippling, 
drinking excessively and immoderately; 
avoid those companies that are given to it; 
come not into those places that are devot- 
ed to that beastly vice, namely, taverns 
and ale-houses. Avoid and refuse those 
devices that are used to occasion it, as 
drinking and pledging of healths. Be 
resolute against it; and when your reso- 
lution is once known, you will seldom, if 
ever, be solicited to it.” (Sir Matthew 
Hale.) 

“The New York Schoo! Board has 
authorized the use of temperance text- 
books in the public schools. We see 
great possibilities from this step in the 
metropolis of America. ‘The moral effect 
is inestimable. That this could be ac- 
complished in the largest city in the Unit- 
ed States, with every force in oppo- 
sition, proves that there is no place which 
cannot and may not be reached. ‘Time, 
tact, patience and faith will compass the 
object of the introduction of the temper- 
ance text-books everywhere.’’ (‘‘Our 
Union.’’) 

‘‘A large firm in one of our interior 
towns lately paid $13,000 to their em- 
ployees. Of $10,000 spent upon the 
spot, two-thirds was paid into the saloons. 
Only think, that for the support of wives 
and families, in food, clothing, house- 
rent, etc., only one-half as much should 
be used as was paid for guzzling at the 
saloons! When will men love their wives 
and families more and better than they 
do beer ?” (‘‘The Trumpet. ’’) 

To rescue perishing drunkards, and 
make them once more a blessing to their 
suffering families, is to do Christ’s work 
among Christ’s poor. As intemperance 
is the greatest vice of the age, working a 
worse and wider ruin than anything else 
known to history, the nearest and most 
imperative duty of the Church is to stop 
the traffic and save its numberless victims. 
If this is a true test of discipleship, how 
few are the true disciples of the Master! 

The late Dr. Guthrie of Scotland was 
once maintaining the proposition that 
everything in the world had its uses, and 
was good in its place. A gentleman 
present, knowing that the Doctor was a 
firm teetotaler, asked him how he would 
apply that to whisky. ‘‘Why,” said he, 
‘there is nothing like whisky for pre- 
serving aman when he is dead; but, on 
the other hand, it is one of the worst 
things in the world for preserving a live 
man. It kills the living and keeps the 
dead. The only trouble is that many of 
the living don’t understand this distinc- 
tion and use whisky at the wrong time. 
They should wait till they are dead.”’ 

Dr. Finkleburg, professor of medicine 
and member of the Prussian commission 
of public health, says that in Prussia one 
person in every 450 is insane, and the 
cause is chiefly the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks. 


The announcement of the discovery of 
a formula for making artificial diamonds, 
by a Glasgow chemist, Mr. James Mac- 
tear, turns out to be premature. A thor- 
ough examination of the crystals in ques- 
tion demonstrated that they were not di- 
amonds, and that ended the matter. It 
is now merely claimed that, should chem- 
ists be successful in this direction, the 
results will be crystals as small as grains 
of sand, valuable only in the arts and 
manufactures. 


oF FRAUD. 


To protect the public nst imita- 
and e cau 


tors fraud, w y caution all 
purchasers of 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label of 
each plaster is correctly spelled. 

BEW ARK of worthless plasters offered under 
similar sounding names. 

Remember the only object the dealer can have 
is that he makes a somewhat larger profit on the 


sporious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book M anufacturers, 


509 Cray St., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


0S~ Music, magazines, illustrated works, etc., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


If¥ BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


Lis: of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 

Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The, attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the faet that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanrhip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercaniile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficieng numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil. 

Its complete system of 


Actual Business Practice, 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. | 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
july26-79 


Union Savings Bank. 


Corner Broapway AND Ninta 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - P President 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, - 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities ~ - 10,685 00 
Bonds - ‘ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositofs, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
ps first of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 

Estate and Bonds. 


AND 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office *Stoves. 


Over Different Kinds to 


Select from, Including the Oli 


Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK! 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 

FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


Stoves. 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


- CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


New Book 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


C. BEACH, 


Bookseller aud Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 


of 
STANDARD WORKS. 
\ Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 
Russia and lyory Goods. | 


FINE STATIONERY.) 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- ! 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed aad en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new stvre is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

te Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 


SEVENTIETH 1SS80 
Annnal Statement 


—OF THE— 


Eire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1 250,000.00. 


1810 


Capital, = 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - - $364,191 36 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in t 
course of transmission, - - 241,695 57 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 81,876 72 
Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 630,175 60 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 


lien), - - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 

$3,456,020 90 


SUMMARY, 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 

Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 
$3,456,020 90 


Gzo. L. Cuase, President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A. PP. Flint 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, - Local Agents. 
313 California Street, S. F. 


© 


- 
= — a 


= Fight 
* . z av 


| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HALL, 


12 TYLER STREET, - 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory keys 
instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


localities 


oF" Agencies in all prominent 
. feb11-2m 


throughout the Pacific Coast 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & C0. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Established 1852. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Schomacker’s Pianos, Henry Miller's Pv 
anos, Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on 
Installments. 


Warerooms: 12 Post Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ayer’s Carthartic Pills, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stom- 
ach and Breath, Head- 
ache, Erysipelas, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Liver 
plaint, Dropsy. Tetter, 

——= = Tumorsand Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gont, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and 
Purifying the Blood, are the most congeni 
purgative yet perfected. Their effects abundant 
ly show how much they excel all other pills. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful 
to cure. They purge out the foul humors of thé 
blood; they stimulate the sluggish or disordered 
organs into action; they impart health and ton® 
to the whole being, They cure not only the 
every-day complaints of everybody, but form! 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skillful 

hysicians, most eminent clergymen, and our 
t citizens send certificates of cures perform 
ed, and of great benefits derived from thes 
Pills. They are the safest and the best phys!? 
for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
Being sugar-coated, they are easy to take ; and 
one purely vegetable, they are entirely harm 
ess. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Household. 


ALLOW FOR THE CRAWL. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


have often, no doubt, had occasion to 
note, 
Though the garment at first seemed certain 
to please, 
That, after some wearing, the sleeve of your 
coat 
Toward the shoulder was crawling by easy 
degrees; 
And that’s what the clothier, of course, had 
in mind 
When he said to the customer, ‘‘Long? 
Not at all; 
The sleeve is just right, as you’ll presently 
find— 
In cutting a coat we allow for the crawl!’’ 


You 


The expression was one wholly new to me 
then; 
But set me to thinking how well it applies 
Not merely to coats, but to women and men, 
In matters of life as they daily arise. 
Consider the shrinkage in human affairs— 
The promise, how great; the performance, 


how small! 
And, lest disappointment should come una- 
wares, 
Remember the sleeve, and ‘‘allow for the 
craw!!’’ 


The statesman who asks for your ballot to 
pave 
(ur country, so rashly imperiled to-day, 
May covet an office and not be a knave, 
Whatever the fierce opposition may say; 
But the ‘‘platform’’ to which he so valiantly 
clings, 
Bv which he proposes to stand or to fall— 
Resolutions, remember, are slippery things, 
And in politics always ‘‘allow for the 
crawl!”’ 


You are deeply in love with the sweetest of 
girls, 
Whose presence the height of your happi- 
ness brings; 
She looks like a queen in her beautiful curls, 
Like a seraph she smiles, like a siren she 
sings! 
Ah! splendid and vast are the fancies of 
youth, 
But down to plain facts they must finally 
fall; 
And happy the couple, who, finding the truth, 
In conjugal kindness ‘‘allow for the crawl.’’ 


In brief, recollect that in hnman affairs, 
In social connections, in travel and trade, 
In courtship and marriage, in sermons and 
prayers, 
Some grains of concession must always be 
made. 
In fine, be a prudent though generous man; 
Unfriendly to none, and veracious with all; 
Believe in your neighbors as much as you 
can, 
But always be sure to ‘:allow for the crawl!”’ 


A Man that Was not to be Bought. 


Six or eight years since, in one of the 
towns of Eastern Massachusetts, there 
wasa Mr. D., a livery-stable keeper, 
about whom | once had the opportunity 
of learning the following fact. Among 
his many other good habits, one was 
never to suffer his own feet or his horses’ 
feet to tread profanely on the Sabbath 
day. The illustrative fact referred to 
was this: 

Ona certain Sabbath morning three 
gentleman from Boston, putting up with 
their wives at the village hotel, said to 
their host that they would go to Mr. D. 
and get three single-horse bnggies, and 
take each his wife and go to the camp- 
meeting, about six miles off. 


“Tt will be of no use,” said the host, 
‘for Mr. D. never lets his horses on the 
Sabbath.” 

‘‘T never saw the man yet that money 
would n't buy,” rejoined one of the par- 
ty. 

: So they went and rang the bell at Mr. 
D.’s door. Mr. D. himself answered the 
call, and invited them in; to whom he 
sail, after they had made known their 
errand : 

“Gentleman, should be glad to ac- 
commodate you, but it is against my 
principles to let my horses go for hire on 
the Sabbath day.”’ 

‘“‘How much do you usually have a 
day for your single horses?’ asked the 
gentleman who was the chief speaker. 

‘*Two dollars and a half a day, usually, 
sir,” answered Mr. D. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ returned the gentleman, 
‘there are three five-dollar bills; please 
take them and let your man harness the 
horses, and we will go away very quietly 
and willreturn just after dusk, and with- 
out noise.”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. D., ‘‘I can on- 
ty repeat what I have already said, that 
it is against my principles to hire out my 
horses on God’s day, and I must persist 
in declining your very liberal offer. ’’ 

At this the chief speaker on the other 
side stepped up closer to the sturdy Sab- 
bath-keeper and, slipping into his hand a 
bright-looking bill, said to him, 

‘There, Mr. D., take that, and let 

your man quietly harness the horses for 
us.” 
The tempted one, looking down at 
what was thus thrust into his hand, saw 
that it was a new one-hundred-dollar bill 
on a Boston bank, a glittering prize; but 
without hesitating a moment, and evi- 
dently without any inward struggle with 
the spirit of greed, he calmly but emphat- 
ically said: 

‘Gentlemen, my principles in this mat- 
ter are fixed, and should you bring me 
all the money in the: city of Boston it 
would not alterthem. If you would like 
to attend worship our bell is now ringing, 
and I should be most happy to show you 
& seat, but I cannot let my horses go on 


the Sabbath,’’ and he handed back the 
bill. 


As the baffled tempter took the reject- 
ed money he also looked at Mr. D. ad- 
miringly in the face, and, stretching out 
his hand toward him, said: 

‘“‘T want to shake hands with you, Mr. 
D.; I have sometimes heard of such men 
as you are, but I never saw one before.” 


Likewise said they all, and each of the 
other two shook hands with him, express- 
ing also their pleasure, and adding that 
before they returned to Boston they 
would like a supply of his cards that they 
might know whom to direct their friends 
and acquaintances to as they visited the 
village. And as the secular week opened 
all these gentlemen returned repeatedly to 


riages for their pleasure, thus testifying 
in the most express manner their approba- 
tion of his conscientious and unswerving 
conduct. And so will it be in all ordi- 
nary cases where Christians are punc- 
tilious in matters of professed principle, 
scrupulous on points of worldly conform- 
ity, high-minded, resolute, and incor- 
ruptible on all questions of duty. 

To be not only true to ourselves, but 
also useful to others, are among the rea- 
sons for which God has called us to his 
kingdom and glory. As says our chief 
English poet, 

‘‘Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our 
virtues 


Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.”’ 


Or, as says the greatest One of all, 
‘‘No man lighteth a candle and putteth it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that 


In 1818 an English Episcopal minister, 
at the close of a brilliant and much ap- 
plauded life, sent for a neighboring clergy- 
man, and said to him, ‘‘I am about to die, 
and Iam unprepared.” The two minis- 
ters read their Bible together and prayed. 
The invalid died in peace, and the visitor 
received from the scene an impression 
that influenced his whole life. He re- 
solved to devote himself wholly to the 
service of God, and that with such humil- 
ity and self-forgetful zeal that any event 
in lite would find him prepared. That 
visitor was Henry Francis Lyte, the au- 
thor of the well-known hymns, beginning, 
‘Jesus, I my cross have taken,”’ 
and 

‘‘Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.’’ 

He relinquished all selfish ambitions, 
and accepted a curacy on the wild coast 
of Devon, where he might work for Christ 
among the poor. He gathered here a 
large Sunday-school from the sea-faring 
populations, preached to the sailors, and 
devoted himself, with a self-consuming 
zeal to the humble duties that-met him 
on every hand. 

He was removed from the society of 
the great and the learned, yet he was 
very happy. At the age of twenty-eight, 
when reaping a rich harvest from his 
work among sailors, he found his health 
giving way and his strength failing. He 
had desired to write something by which 
his influence in the Church of Christ 
might live. For this he prayed and his 
prayer wasanswered. He wrote ‘‘ Abide, 
with me, fast falls the eventide,” after he 
had administered the communion to his 
people for the last time. 

He went to France. There at Nice, 
with the purple sky above him, and the 
blue Mediterraean spread out before him, 
he lived a short time, when the message 
from the future world came to him and 
found him prepared. 

He had regarded the work of Christ 
as more than position, but his experience 
became to him a source of poetic inspira- 
tion which has caused his name to be 
honored in all Christian lands. —| Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Power of Sympathy. 


Once I knew a workingman, a potter 
by business, who had one small invalid 
child at home. He wrought at his trade 
with exemplary fidelity, being always in 
the shop with the opening of day. He 
managed, however, to bear each evening 
to the bedside of the ‘‘ wee lad,’’ as he 
called him, a flower, or a bit of ribbon, a 
fragment of crimson glass, anything that 
would lie out on the white counterpane, 
and give color inthe room. He wasa 
quiet, unsentimental Scotchman, but nev- 
er went he home at nightfall without 
some toy or ti'nket, showing he had rc- 
membered the wan face that lit up so 
when he came in. I presume he never 
said to a living soul that he loved that 
sick boy so much. Still he went on 
patiently loving him. And by-and-by he 
moved that whole shop into positively 
real but unconscious fellowship with him. 
The workmen made curious little jars and 
tea-cups upun their wheels, and painted 
dimmutive pictures down their sides before 
they stuck them in corners of the kiln at 
burning time. One brought some fruit in 
the bulge of his apron, and another some 
engravings in a rude scrap-book. Not 
one of them all whispered a word, for 
this solemn thing was not to be talked 
about. They put them in the old man’s 
hat, where he found them; so he under- 
stood all about it. And I tell you, seri- 
ously, that entire pottery, full of men of 
rather coarse fiber by nature, grew quiet 
as the months drifted, becoming gentle 
and kind, and some of the ungoverned 
ones stopped swearing, as the weary look 
on their patient fellow-worker’s face told 
them beyond any mistake that the inevi- 
table shadow drawing nearer. 
Every day now somebody did a piece of 


sanded plank to dry; thus he could come 
later and go earlier. So, when the bell 
tolled, and the little coffin came out of 
the lowly house, right around the corner, 
out of sight, there stood a hundred stal- 
wart workingmen from the pottery with 
their clean clothes on; most of them gave 
a half-day of time for the privilege of 
taking off their hats to the simple pro- 
cession, filing in behind it, and following 
across the village green to its grave that 
small burden of a child, which probably 
not one of them had ever seen with his 
own eyes.—|Sunday-School Times. 


We need to keep fixed times and ap- 
pointed rounds of observance as truly as 
to be in holy impulse; to have prescribed 
periods in duty as truly as to have a spir- 
it of duty; to be in the drill of observ- 
ance as well as in the liberty of faith.— 
{Horace Bushnell. 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world is to be in reality 
what we would appear to be; and, if we 
observe, we shall find that all human vir- 
tues increase and strengthen themseives 
by the practice and experience of them. 


Mr. D.’s stable to obtain horses and car- 


—|Socrates. 


his work for him, and put it up on the 


The Welsh Pulpit. 


The Bible is the one book of the Welsh 
people. Its contents are memorized by 
its. youth generally. Some have been 
known, within a recent period, to have 
committed to memory the whole book, 
from Genesis to Revelation. Many com- 
mit large portions from every. book of the 
Bible. 
by young men—members of churches 
and those who are not—in discussing the- 
ology, prominent characteristics of the 
leading characters of the Bible, etc. 

This fact makes the Welsh pulpit the 
one great attraction of that peculiarly re- 
ligious people. Their preachers are their 
idols. Nowhere in the world does the 
preacher sway his hearers with the scep- 
tre of regal power as in the principality 
of Wales. Wherein lies the secret of this 
power in the Welsh pulpit, should be an 
interesting question to the thousands of 
the clerical readers of this journal. A 
careful study of this question yields this 
simple answer: It is in its realistic ele- 
ment. Like the Hebrew prophets, like 
the Master himself, who taught the peo- 
ple ‘‘as having power” (not authority), 
the Welsh preacher makes real, living, 
concrete, the doctrine he seeks to teach. 
There is no doubt that the Welsh lan- 
guage, like the Hebrew, is peculiarly 
fitted for the expression of religious truth. 
And a peculiar unction, called a hwy, 
stirs the heart of the Welsh people. But 
independent of both these facts, the 
above element in Welsh preaching is the 
hiding of its power. 

Examples of this power might be ad- 
duced ad libitum. One of the most cel- 
ebrated instances was that which oceur- 
red in the ministry of the silver-tongued 
John Elias, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the present century, and who, be- 
fore he was seven years of age, had read 
the Bible from Genesis to the book of 
Jeremiah. At an annual association of 
the Welsh Presbyterians, to which de- 
nomination he belonged, Mr. Elias preach- 
ed from Ps. xxi: 12. And having, by 
his inimitable realistic power, made the 
people forget everything but God’s prep- 
aration to punish his enemies, he adroitly 
made a bow of his left arm, using his 
handkerchief for the string, and the fore- 
finger of his right hand for an arrow, 
which he aimed at the center of the con- 
gregation— 20,000 people being before 
him. ‘The crowd instinctively made way 
for the arrow, and when the preacher 
dropped his handkerchief, hundreds faint- 
ed and fell to the ground. 

Do not we, the American clergy, make 
too little of this confessedly great ele- 
ment of pulpit power? The names that 
have adorned the Welsh pulpit have 
scarcely been excelled—such as Christ- 
mas Evans, the great master of the par- 
abolic art; Charles of Bala, to whom the 
world owes the first suggestion of a Bible 


-| Society; Williams of Wren, author of 


the hymn of which ‘‘Guide me, O thou 
great Jehovah!’’ is a translation; How- 
ell Harris, the great Welsh reformer and 
originator of the institution now known 
as Trevecca College, the Welsh Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary in South 
Wales. In each and all of these giant 
preachers the realistic element predomi- 
nated.—{ Homiletic Monthly. 

Bright Things. 

The wheels of a clock always travel in 
cog. | 
Artemus Ward said of the Mormons: 
‘Their religion is singular; but their 
wives are plural.”’ | ; 

Honest industry has brought that 
man to the scaffold,” said a wag, as he 
Saw a carpenter upon the staging. 


When he is twenty-one, the boy is 
said to have outgrown the switch, but 
that is just the age a girl begins to need 
one 


‘*T thought * gx took an interest in my 
welfare,’ said an unsuccessful lover. 
‘*No, sir,’ she replied, ‘‘only in your 
farewell. ”’ 

Some people assert that they have seen 
a horse draw, a bell pull, a lump of coal 
smoke, a pail run, a bun dance, and a 
wheel write. 


An Irishman who had on avery ragged 
coat was asked of what stuff it was made. 
**Bedad, I don’t know; but I think the 
most of it is made of fresh air.’’ 3 


The recently published report of an 
Irish benevolent society says: ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the large amount paid for medi- 
cine and medical attendance, very few 
deaths occurred during the year.”’ 


‘Bright Eyes,” the Ponca maiden, has 
a certain reservation in her manner, and, 
as it is believed to be an Indian reserva- 
tion, it is only a question of time when 
the Government will find excuse to seize 
it. 


‘‘What does the minister say of our 
new burying-ground ?’’ asked Mrs. Himes 
of her neighbor. ‘‘He doesn’t like it at 
all; he says he never will be buried there 
as long as he lives.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ says Mrs. 
Himes, ‘‘if the Lord spares my life, I 
will.” 

A lecturer on optics, in explaining the 
mechanism of the organ of vision, re- 
marked: ‘‘Let any man gaze closely into 


looking so exceedingly small that’’>—— 
Here the lecturer’s voice was drowned 
by the shouts of laughter and applause 
which greeted his scientific remark. 


A correspondent asks what is the best 
method of feeding cattle in winter? We 
don’t know, exactly. One might prefer 
to take the ox in his lap, and feed him 
with a spoon. Others would bring him 
into the dining-room, and let him sit at 
the table with the old folks. Tastes dif- 
fer in matters of this kind. 


During an election in a certain locality 
a temperance candidate called upon a 
rum-seller and solicited his vote. ‘‘I 
would rather vote for the Evil One him- 
self than for you,” was the savage reply. 
**Yes, | know,’’ said the candidate; 
‘*but in case your friend should not be 
nominated, might I then count on your 


assistance ?”’ 


The evenings are spent in Wales. 


his wife’s eye, and he will see himself | 


KOHLER 


ORGAN 


KOHLER & CHASE 


9 


A 


137 POST 


ONLY $100. 


Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 


- Wholesale Agents, 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


MASON @ HAMLIN 


137 POST ST SF. 


Nos. 16 and 


Butter 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


and Eggs a 


| Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


| .{G-Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


No. 44 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


Y METHOD 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


OF PREVENTING THE 


introduction of SEWER GAS into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men inour city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


JOHN TAYLOR. 


JOHN T 


15 and 17 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


H. R. TAYLOR. 


AYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Drugvisty Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 
118 and 120 Market street, and 


California street, 
CALIFORNIA, 


A MAGNIFICENT FRUIT 


THE JAPAN 


ESE PERSIMMON 


"+ 
SS 
~ 


BEVEN BEST GRAFTED 


, Fruit grown at San Rafael, Cal., 10 inches in 
circumference, 


xr, 2 and 3 year old trees for sale, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Size of an ordin 
American 


PERFECTLY, all Ordinary Conversation, 
Concerts, etc., by New Channels, 
ou Through the Teeth, to the nerves of hearing, 
m by arecent wonderful scientific invention—TH 


ENT APHONE 


HENRY LOOMIS, 
320 Sansome St. 


San Francisco. 


HEAR 


» Forremarkable public tests 
on the Deaf and Dumb—see 


atch. Send for Free 


vention is better than 


Johnson’s Anod 
tively prevent this terrible 
cure nine cases inten. Information that willsave many 
lives, sent free by mail. Don’t delay a moment. Pre- 


Linimentwil! 
isease, and will positively 


cure. Sold Everywhere. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO.;, Bangor, Maine. 


in its*effect. 


that no better cure 


drug. 


Francisco. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
The great British remedy. There is ur» 
questionably no other remedy so certain 


Asthma, Winter Cough, Bronchitis 
and Disorders of the Throat alike yield to its 
influence. The highest medical testimony states 


for these complaints exists 


(now proved by half a century’s experience). 
They contain no opium, morphia, or any violent 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges, prepared by 
Thomas _eating, London, Britain, are sold by 
all druggisis. Agents for the Pacitic Coast, 
Redington & Co., and Chas. Langley & Co., San 


lnov—3m 


ABOVE DUPONT, 
Board and room, 


Lovely House. 
605 and 607 Pine St. 


- SOUTH SIDE. 
$1 to $1.50 per day; $6 to 


$10 per week; rooms, $6 to $20 per month, 
without board. Five cottages, with gardens; 
sixty family and single rooms. 

GEO. 8. LOVELY is and has been Proprietor 
} since establishment, in September, 1858. 


10sep-6m 


R. THOMPSON, | 


Attorney at Law, 
ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 

P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., 8S. F. 
Special attention given to insolvency. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc., among 
many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habitual 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used it, 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. /Price 75 cents a botttle. 


ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines, and is not in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic, 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,’’ and 
especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 
the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE, 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 
stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or 
prostration. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OB MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


WOODWARD & TAGGART, 


Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. ELDRIDGE, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


O'FARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders_by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


Cc. 5S. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
fAmerican District Telegraph Compgny’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for “hipment 
a Specialty. 


Geo. A. LocKHART. Wma. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 O'FARRELL ST., 
NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention ee to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


W. E. BARNARD & C0., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 
fected, both in San Francisco and Oakland. 
Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 
SAN Francisco OFFICE: 


Cor. Market and Kearny, No. 702. 
OAKLAND Orrice, 1315 BROADWAY. 


0S Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


Subscribe forthe Improved Pacific.’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, -_ - 


THE DAVIS 


Lock Stitch 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 
CALIFORNIA 


Guass SHADES, 


ALBERT G. NYE, 


1033 Market St. San Francisco, 


DEALER IN 


Art Goods, 


Such as 


PassE 
Epony BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, PANEL CHROMOS, 
Sea Mossszs, Ferns & GRASSES, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO, 


BRACKETs, 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


C. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 


P 1jan-79 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


“a Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 


ern, Smoked and Salt Fish, 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 
New Orleans and Porto 
Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 


Catalogues now Ready. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
Importers, Wholesale & Retail 


DEALERS IN 


FLOW BL 


BULBS, 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Etc., Etc. 


419 & 421 SANSOME STREET, 
San Franciaco. 


Sent 
on Application. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN Francisco, 


Wenpnespay, Freprvuary 18, 1880. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, February 18th, 1880. 


Along our city streets have marched, 
within a few days, companies of unem- 
ployed men. One company asks that a 
lot of employed men shall be turned out 
of their places and thoemselves put into 
those same places, and the others allowed 
to go unemployed about the streets. Is 
that a magnanimous, or a selfish, request? 
Why are these men unemployed? Partly 
because the times are hard, and all busi- 
ness must contract; and we must all en- 
dure the misfortune as best we can. 
These men suffer with the rest of us, and 
little blame can fall on individuals. Some 
of these men were clamorous for a new 
Constitution, and for that sort of an in- 
strument which has deranged business, 
alarmed capital, and arrested enterprise; 
and now they meet the consequences. 
These things, we trust, are but tempora- 
ry results. In time they will pass away. 
Some of these men are restless, inefficient, 
unreliable, as workers, and so have lost 
their places for lack of diligence, devoted- 
ness and patience. And some, probably, 
are men who never did work when they 
could help it; and would regret not being 
among the unemployed. We are pro- 
foundly sorry for them all; but not for 
them all alike. We have nothing to give 
them in wealth or wages; being ourselves 
among God’s poor, and toiling for a pit- 
tance, in the way of earthly rewards. 
We can cheer such people only with the 
thought, that everything will soon adjust 
itself to the new situation, and that the 
hand of a Beneficent Providence must be 
in it all. a 

The Normal School building has been 
burned. We hope it will be rebuilt, on 
the same site, and in a fitter and better 
style. It is not fit that a public building, 
of the size required, should be built of 
wood. There is no safety for it or for 
It should be of 
stone or brick, and should be made as 
nearly fire proof as possible. It should 
have iron rafters and a slate roof. It 


should have iron girders instead of wood- 


en joists for the support of floors. Noth- 
ing but floors and doors should be of 
wood. If these should chance to burn, 
in part, the structure could not fall. It is 
too serious an exposure to place libraries 


and museums in an edifice that is wholly 


combustible. Our State must learn to 
build for the centuries, and not for a gen- 
eration, or a less time even. It cannot 
be many years before all large structures, 
of a public nature, built of perishable 
materials will pass away. We cannot 
keep them.if we would. Certainly we 
should not renew them. 


— 


It seems that the Hon. Mr. Parnell, 
the present champion of Ireland at this 
time, is about to visit this city. We are 
not glad that he is coming; nor are we 
specially grieved. He is welcome to all 
he can get in money from his wealthy 
countrymen, who have made their for- 
tunes on our shores. We may have 
the satisfaction of seeing and hearing 
him. For the distress in Ireland we are 
not wanting in sympathy. For the bad 
tenure of land in Ireland we have regrets. 
We hope it’ will be changed. It should 
be altered. But we do not think it is 
quite the proper thing to do to come to 
this country to raise money for the pur- 
pose of agitation, or to endeavor to get 
up a feeling here with the hope of making 
it a power in the British Parliament. 
Agitations, within the law, in Ireland are 
all right. Let the aggrieved keep at 
them till their wrongs are righted. But 
we do not see it to be just the thing to be 
agitating over here, with the broad ocean 
for a defense against counter influences, 
and the power of those whose interests 
lie in another direction. A movement in 
he British Parliament for a repeal of the 
law of primogeniture, and for the increase 
of the number of landholders, and for the 
cure of absenteeism, is to be made. We 
hope it may succeed. The relation of 
landlords and tenants is not a happy one. 
The old patroon system in Eastern New 
York led to an anti-rent agitation in that 
state a generation ago, and had to be re- 
formed. Such a system, or a like one, 
ought not to exist anywhere. It always 
leads to trouble at last. Every farmer 
should own his land in fee simple—at 
least, he should have the opportunity of 
doing so, whenever he is able to do it and 
is so disposed. More is put into the soil, 
and more is gotten out of it, when the 
tillers of the soil are also its owners. 
Many small farms are better for a coun- 

try than a few very large ones. 


We have looked through the forty- 
page circular of Prof. Eben Tourjee of 
Boston, in which he proposes his ‘‘Third 
Grand Educational Excursion to Europe 
and the Holy Land, during the Summer 
and Autumn of 1880.” There will be 
short tours and long tours, separate or 


combined, lasting (from New York) from 
August 28th to December 1st or January 
lst. There willalso be arranged several 
excursions to Europe, leaving New York 
in May and June. We reckon that the 
charges on these excursions are arranged 
on a scale of about six dollars a day for 
each person, from the departure to the 
arrival again at New York. Of course, 
some individual and personal expenses, 
averaging, perhaps, a dollar a day, will 
have to be added to this. The same ac- 
commodations might cost one going alone 
from eight to ten dollarsa day. To read 
over the itineracies of proposed excur- 
sions revives the memories of times and 
scenes which it were a gladness to renew. 
Those who have the time and the means 
to make the longer tour in such a com- 
pany as will be likely to gowill be amply 
repaid, in those forms of enjoyment and 
excitement which rarely come more than 
once. 


Has it really come to pass that certain 
types of disease have changed so rapidly 
and become so virulent as to be no longer 
under the control of physicians? Is pneu- 
monia, for instance, to be henceforth re- 
garded as an alarming disease, which will 
prove fatal in five cases out of ten? Is 
there no specific for it, which, by inhala- 
tion, say, shall quickly relieve the lungs 
of the inflammation that has set in npon 
them ? Is there no prophylatic, no pre- 
ventive, nothing that one can breathe, for 
a time, which shall defend him from the 
assaults of forces that finally gangrene 
the lungs, or otherwise disintegrate 
them? In a year like this, when our 
friends die, on this side and that, of this 
acute disorder, and ourselves escape it 
only by a shadowy line, we are put upon 
this quest without our will. We wish 
to know definitely what todo; how to 
manage ourselves so that we may not 
contract the disease; and may know how, 
having taken it, to throw it off, and elude 


its grasp. 


A recent letter from Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, states that a special communion ser- 
vice was held there, on the 25th of De- 
cember, the anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church. Twenty-five persous 
were received to membership. ‘The let- 
ter says: ‘‘ In the open court and corri- 
dor we had a most interesting service. 
Over two hundred were present. When 
the ordinance of baptism was adminis- 
tered, the twenty-five, with several chil- 
dren, kneeled around the table, and Mr. 
Watkins baptized them. Among these 
was one priest. Many a heart was 
thrilled at the sight, many a tear was 
shed, and many a prayer went up es- 
pecially in his behalf. We have every 
confidence in him. The church carry 
him daily in their prayers to the Throne 
of Grace. We feel that the Lord will 
answer their prayers, that he may have 
much of the Spirit, and do much for his 
country and for the Master. The Lord 
was with us, and we trust that some were 
hopefully converted that day. * * 
This morning, January Ist, at 9 o’clock, 
we had a room full, over fifty, in a 
& 
prayer-meeting for a blessing on the New 


Year, for a closer walk with God, and 


for a blessing on the work/of the year. 
It was a good meeting. Many were the 
earnest prayers offered. * * We 
always have large audiences; and the 
people, as they express it, are hungry 
and thirsty for the truth.”’ Quite in 
another line of things is the statement, 
that the safer steamer to send by is that 
which leaves this port on the 18th or 
19th of each month; as the mails by the 
steamer of the 5th are very likely to be 
robbed. It will be seen that there is 
some cheer in the mission work in Mexi- 
co, and a promise of even better things, 
if the work shall be allowed to proceed 
without undue disturbance. 


Temptation. 


BY REV. W. E. IJAMS. / 


The wisest of us need to offer the pe- 
tition daily, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” An apparent trifle will ruin many 
men. Millions go to destruction on 
account of their inability to control their 
appetites. They cannot use wine without 
abusing it. Strangers to moderation, 
they sacrifice health, home, wife, chil- 
dren, honor, religion, prospects—every- 
thing, everything, for the sake of a mere 
bodily appetite. Before they know it, 
they are lost. Others know it, and gos- 
sip about it, and giggle over it,“and ex- 
ultingly say, ‘‘I told you so.’/. Do they 
pray forthem? No. Plead with them? 
No. They only giggle; and at last, when all 
is over, say, ‘‘I told you so.’’ Are such 
people fiends or Christians—which ? 


Others there are who, perhaps, able to 
resist the temptations of appetite, fail to 
resist the temptations of passion. Im- 
pulsive, sensitive, unevenly organized, 
with little moral sentiment, and less pru- 
dence, all their lives long they are the 
willing slaves of passions which are re- 
spectable only as servants, never as 
masters. | 

Well has it been said, ‘‘that in- 


stinct which points towards the preserva- 
tion of the race is, no doubt, next in 
strength to the instinct of self-preservation, 
but love and honor can surmount then 
both”; and, ‘‘It is in the nature of true 
love to renounce an unlawful gratification, 
instead of claiming it. We prefer the 
higher graces of purity and the possession 
of one’s self in peace and honor, to the 
lower delights with which passion lures 
the senses.” 

Says Alcott: ‘‘We gain a residence 
in the senses by birth-right, but are born 
late into ideas’’—the home of the mind. 
The Apocrypha tells us the story of 
Judith and MHolofernes. To save 
her country she resolves to kill its 
chief enemy—Holofernes, the Assyrian. 
By cunning artifice, she enters his camp 
and kills him. Aldrich prettily versifies 
an inward struggle of heroism, which he 
invents : 


‘‘And thrice that day she prayed within her 


heart, 
Bowed down among the cushions of the tent 
In shame and wretchedness; and thus she 
prayed: 
‘O, save me from him, Lord! but save me 
most 
From mine own sinful self: for lo! this man, 
Tho’ viler than the vilest thing that walks, 
A worshiper of fire and senseless stone, 
Slayer of children, enemy of God— 
He, even he, O Lord, forgive my sin! 
Hath by his heathen beauty moved me more 
Than should a daughter of Judea be moved 
Save by the noblest, Clothe me with Thy 
love, 
And rescue me, and let me trample down 
All evil thought, and from my baser self 
Climb up to Thee, that aftertimes may say: 
‘She tore the guilty passion from her soul, 
Judith the pure, the faithful unto death.’’’ ”’ 


And so, as writes the poet, prayer and 
patriotism triumphed, and she killed, at 
once, her own passion and Israel’s proud 
foe. 

Higher than appetite, and higher than 
passion, is the temptation to worship 
gold. I say higher, because more intel- 
lectual—further removed from the sphere 
of animalism. 

The slaves of appetite and passion 
are still down among the brutes, unde- 
veloped. Like the Prodigal Son, they 
feed with the swine. It is higher to be 
a slave of gold. Animals have no organ 
of acquisitiveness. They have little or 
no idea of property. There is education 
in the pursuit and possession of property. 
There is mental training, and there is a 
possibility of moral training. 

Property is one thing that distinguishes 
man from the brute. : 

But, notice now: As a man may be a 
slave of appetite or of passion, so he may 
be a slave of gold. Does he own his 


property, or does his property own him? 


That is the question. -If his property 
owns him; if he worships not God, but 
gold—he is lost! He is a ruined man. 
His soul is a desert; his heart, a parched, 
shriveled thing. Instead of growing 
meaner, less generous, as we grow old, 
we should grow more and more liberal. 
Of all sights on God’s green earth, one of 
the most repulsive is that of a gray- 
headed man clutching, with trembling 
hand, his gold, folding it to his heart and 
worshiping it. And the only way to es- 
cape such a fate is to follow the Bible 
rule: ‘‘Freely ye have received; freely 
give.’’ Give as the Lord hath given 
unto; you. It is a bad sign—lessening 
owrajiberality as God increases our days. 
Te-%®a poor way to repay his bounty— 
civing less as he gives more. God have 
mercy on us if, as we grow older, we grow 
meaner ! 

Alk slavery is hateful. ‘‘He is a free 
man whom truth makes free; and all are 
slaves besides.’ He is the free man 
who governs his appetites, his passions, 
his temper, his greed of gold, his thirst 
for fame, his ignoble love of ease; to 
each of which there are many and mighty 
temptations. Yes, and these temptations 
we need. What! We need them for 
our own personal growth, for culture, for 
self-improvement, for self-knowledge. 
‘For how shall we be known—nay, how 
shall we know ourselves, unless we be 
tried ?” Seeing this, the ‘,ostle James 
says: ‘Count it all joy waen ye fall into 
divers temptations. ’”’ 


Exhortation to Exercise. I. 


We are scripturally exhorted to exer- 
cise ourselves unto godliness. ‘This 
means that we are to exercise ourselves 


whole, and ourgelves wholly, unto godli- |. 


ness. We are to exereise ourselves whole, 
or in health. Health means wholeness, 
by its derivation from the old word 
‘‘wholth.” And when we serve a cause 
whole, or in health, we are in a way to 
serve it wholly. We cannot be whole 
persons unless we are healthy persons. 
And for the sake of godliness we are to 
exercise ourselves to be well; to be in 
health and vigor, in all the parts of our 
nature; because we cannot do much for 
godliness except as we are well, whole, 
sound, active, vigorous, both in body 
and mind, in heart and soul. 

It is our Christian duty to be whole, 
healthy, in all parts of our nature; to 
exercise ourselves that we may be so; and 
to make every effort in our power to be 
and continue so. Religion may be the 


possession of those who are feeble by con- 


stitution, broken by diseases of climate, 
enfeebled by old age, or smitten by the 
pestilence; and it may be a very great 
good to such, a comfort and a consolation 
beyond price. Still, it is true that re- 
ligion does not, commonly, have its best 
degrees in bodies ill-used or diseased. 
The kinds of ailment differ much in their 
power to affect the mind; and those 
which are remote from brain and nerve 
do not affect the head or heart, and so 
do not specially interfere with their men- 
tal or spiritual exercises. But disorders 
which have their seats in the more deli- 
cate organs, or that are attended by acute 
pains, sadly interfere with intellectual 
employments and religious experiences. 
Some of these touch our natures in those 
mysterious chambers whence our spirits 
flow; and when we are so touched, our 
courage is gone, our hope is fled, our light 
is out, we are depressed, we are in gloom, 
we have no heart for enterprise. We 
can see, by a little scrutiny, that our 
circumstances have not changed at all, 
and yet they are not to us what they 
were before we were ill in this manner. 
We are only a little helped by this dis- 
covery, nevertheless, unless our minds 
are disciplined and our wills are strong. 

And, if we would fitly exercise our- 
selves unto gedliness, we must be care- 
ful to keep ourselves clear, or to cure 
ourselves, of those disorders, in particu- 
lar, which spoil the digestion or derange 
the nerves. Old Richard Baxter, who 
was a good doctor of physic as well as of 
theology, said: ‘‘I advise thee, as a fur- 
ther help to heavenly living, neglect not the 
due care of thy bodily health. Thy body 
is a useful servant, if thou give it its due; 
but it is a devouring tyrant if thou in- 
dulge its unreasonable desires. ”’ 

It is safe to say that we ought no more 
to neglect the care of our physical health 
than we ought to neglect the care of our 
households or the practice of prayer. 
‘‘Bodily disease is the cause, the occa- 
sion, of one-half of the gloomy doubts 
and religious melancholies which are the 
nightmare of so many a Christian’s daily 
existence. It may be there are seeming 
spiritual ailments which cannot be reach- 
ed by Bibles, tracts or sermons, which 
will be remedied by baths, perspirations, 
stiff walks, and lungs vigorously plied 
with fresh air. And we cannot be sure 
that we arrive at the real condition of 
some who are distressed with anxieties, 
and under the depressions of despond- 
ency, until we are informed about the 
food they eat, and many of their habits 
of body and business. If bad diet ren- 
der us irritable, and lead us to disgrace 
ourselves and our religion, and if other 
physical abuses gloom and derange us, 
then all those wrong bodily habits are an 
‘abomination unto the Lord.’ ”’ 

To be stupid by overeating, overdrink- 
ing, oversleeping, are the gross ways in 
which we may fail to exercise ourselves 
unto godliness, or unto any other good. 
We can render ourselves weak and ex- 
hausted from overwork, and then are 
likely to become uncomfortable and 
wrong for lack of nerve and will power. 
And we can refrain from physical exer- 
tion and expend none of our acenmulated 
forces of body and mind, and then we 
shall be even-more uncomfortable, irri- 
table and wrong than we were in the 
previous instance. So that, we cannot 
be physically healthy, nor religiously 
healthy, nor wholly ourselves and our 
own, except as we exercise ourselves unto 
each result. Nor can we tellavhether we 
are good Christians or not, till we are 
sure that our bodies are not interfering 
with our souls, and that we are clear in 
our understandingy because all our natural 
functions are easily and pleasantly per- 
formed. 

But this exercise of ourselves which is 
required of us supposes that we shall be 
more than free from all debasing and 
darkening diseases. It requires that all 
the delicate machinery of the whole na- 
ture play on, without strain or jar, frac- 
ture or friction. It requires that our 
whole nature become sound, symmetrical, 
sweet, even and reliable. Our whole na- 
ture has need to be so modulated, 


adjusted, vivified and enlightened that it 


shall be religious with spontaniety and 
certainty, just as our pulses throb and 
our lungs breathe and our vital forces 
play, without thought or will of ours, 
and, measurably, in spite of our thought 
and will. 


We learn with sorrow that our friend 
Mr. E. P. Sanford of Oakland died on 
Monday, at the residence of Mr. James 
Shinn at Niles. How much he will be 
missed in the family, and in the church 
and community! The funeral is at 11 
‘o’thock to-day, in the First Congregational 
church, Oakland. A more extended no- 
tice will be given next week. 


Handsome dummies, with commodious 
cars attached, commenced making regu- 
lar trips last Monday morning on the 
Geary-street cable road, and were well 
patronized. The working of the machin- 
ery of the road is as smooth as could be 
expected. 


— 


Mrs. Sarah P. Blakeslee. 

[Read at the funeral service in Plymouth 
Avenue church, Oakland, Feb. 15, 1880. } 

Of one disciple St. Paul could say: 
‘*[ have no one like-minded who will 
naturally care for your state.’’ This lan- 
guage I am constrained to use of her 
whom we bury to-day. She took upon 
her care for others; she took it in a nat- 
ural, genuine and thorough way. Sure- 
ly, they that are like-minded are not the 
many, but the few. A prophet has af- 
firmed that it is good to bear the yoke in 
one’s youth. The woman whom we miss 
early took the yoke of care for others. 

Sarah P. Wakefield was born in the 
town of Reading, Mass., Dec. 3rd, 1822, 
of the true New England stock. The 
family to which she belonged was large. 
She was the sixth of eleven children, all 
of whom lived to adult years. One died 
in the war; nine still remain. The moth- 
er survives, nearly ninety years old. Re- 
membering this lineage, our sister expect- 
ed, and yet dreaded, to live to a time of 
life when” hér powers should fail. But 
she has left us in the height of her use- 
fulness. 

This girl was taught—she was also apt 
to learn—self-help. At nine years of 
age, we hear of her ministering to the 
sick and aged of her acquaintance and 
kindred. When she was fourteen, in 
company with a sister only a little older, 
she sustained, during a protracted sickness 
of her mother, the care and work of the 
large household. By her own efforts she 
was enabled to complete a course of study. 
We see her walking daily to a neighbor- 
ing parish to school. We look within the 
industrious home, and find her binding 
shoes—a common occupation in thrifty 
houses of that region. “ Toiling thus and 
in other ways, she at last accomplished 
her purpose, and was graduated, at the 
age of twenty-four, from the Abbot Acad- 
emy at Andover, a few miles from her 
own home. In that Academy she re- 
mained as a teacher the following year. 
She continued a teacher elsewhere for 
several years, and helped several of her 
sisters to prosecute their studies. Under 
the auspices of a society intended to sup- 
ply the regions westward with Christian 
teachers, she went to Danville, Iowa, 
where she had charge of a young ladies’ 
seminary for two years. Here she be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Blakeslee, to 
whom, after his return from his pioneer 
visit to California, she was married on 
the 29th of April, 1851. The next year 
was spent asa pastor's wife in Hampden, 
O. In the spring of 1853, she accompa- 
nied her husband to San Francisco, where 
her home continued, till the family was 
removed to Folsom, in the latter part of 
1856. This removal was made with ref- 
erence to the establishment of the Folsom 
Institute, of which Mr, Blakeslee became 
Principal in 1859. After a six months’ 
stay at Lockeford, the home of the fam- 
ily was fixed in Oakland, in Dec., 1862. 
Mrs. Blakeslee became soon a member of 
the First church, and continued her con- 
nection until, at the organization of this 
church, nearly six years ago, she identi- 
fied herself with this new congregation. 

Whatever cares came with these sev- 
eral relations and changes—and these 
cares were many, and some of them un- 
usual—this woman assumed to the full. 
Alone for the greater part of her married 
life, her mind and body were busy with 
the culture of her children and the work 
of the household. Yet no one was more 
constant in her place as a helper in every 
good work. You could count upon her 
to take her full share in any service 
which concerned the welfare of those 
around her. In any contribution made 
for benevolence, or for current or special 
expenses of the church, no one reproached 
her for failure to bear her part. If there 
were but three or four to sustain a wo- 
man’s circle for prayer, a teachers’ meet- 
ing, or a sewing society, she would be 
sure to be oneof the three or four. What- 
ever she had covenanted to do, whatever, 
by inference from her connection with 
church or other organization, any one 
would naturally expect her to do, you 
might be confident would be done. Ex- 
cuses were not in her line. The idea of 
sparing herself was not entertained in her 
thoughts. The things which belonged to 
others to do, but were not done, st the 
try to find some way to finish. g She did 
not thrust herself into these responsibili- 
ties; she was not obtrusive; she did not 
make herself conspicuous. But upon 
hands open like hers responsibilities would 
fall sooner or later; and latterly, at least, 
they have fallen so heavily that it is 
doubtless true that overwork hastened 
her departure. The financial burdens of 
this church, not to speak of other cares 
concerning it, came largely upon her. 
The Secretaryship of the Woman’s Board 
absorbed her attention and time from its 
organization. When other helpers have 
sickened or died, she seemed to be one 
who was not expected to fail. 

Her hands were not only open, ready; 
they were efficient. She was capable. 
She possessed that quality which we call 


‘‘sense.’” Her mind was poised. It was 


a trained mind. It was controlled by a 
vigilant and accurate conscience. It was 
well-informed. She knew what was do- 
ing among the churches here and else- 
where. She read good authors. He, 
thoughts were orderly and found orderly 
expression. Her convictions were set- 
tled, and she could give reasons for them. 
Her judgment was not hasty. Her word 
was spoken in good faith, and could be 
relied upon. 

I do not know when her conscious 
Christian life commenced. It was during 
her late girlhood. Nor doI know*much 
of her internal religious story. She wag 
reticent of her experience. But they 
who have known her longest say that 
when they first knew her she was of the 
same firm Christian principle. Her life 
was not moved by ecstacies. She could 
sing, indeed, and with the spirit; but 
with the understanding also. She dis- 
claimed high attainments. Among the 
few sentences she slowly and with diff- 
culty uttered to me on the evening before 
she died was this: ‘‘I have been a ve 
imperfect Christian.” But, if I do not 
mistake, her appreciation of her Lord’, 
fulness has perceptibly advanced during 
these later years. Her character seemed 
to me sweeter, riper, richer. Her sym- 
pathy with the kingdom of Christ could 
never be questioned. The great work of 
missions lay close to her affections. It 
was, indeed, as she used to urge upon 
others, an exhilaration; it enlarged her 
vision, and lifted her from the mere per- 
sonal, domestic and local routine. 

We did not need any dying testimony 
of her faith. ° But that is not wanting. 
Her sickness came upon her at once, like 
an armed man. It struck her low almost 
with the first touch. But it found her at 
peace. When she perceived that the 
doctor had given an opinion about her 
case, she asked of her husband what he 
said; received the unfavorable opinion 
without agitation, and calmly rejoined: 
‘*We are just as safe in His hands as it 
is possible to be, for we have everything 
necessary to show us the way.’’ Subse- 
quently, seemingly having forgotten, or 
failed to realize, what the doctor said, she 
asked again, ‘‘What did he say?” ‘‘He 
says you cannot get well.’ ‘‘Well, that 
is all right,” was the firm reply. Then, 
when one of the daughters remarked; 
‘*But it is harder for us than it is for 
you,” she made this answer: ‘‘I will not 
leave you comfortless.” As the hours of 
the night wore away, fragments of verses 
were whispercd by her. When, for in- 
stance, in response to her word ‘‘forsake,” 
the whole promise, ‘‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee,” was repeated, she 
gave her assent. When her lips gave 
forth two or three times, ‘‘forever,’’ the 
passage was read: ‘‘And there shall be 
no night there, * * and they shall 
reign forever and ever’’; and of this read- 
ing there was a like recognition. The 
last word distinctly heard was, ‘‘Faith.”’ 

And so she has laid down, at the age 
of 57, the burdens allotted her to carry. 
She has exchanged, at her Master’s bid- 
ding, the yoke for the crown. And yet 
to us, who were the objects of her love 
and painstaking, her care must be thought 
of as her crown. The one tribute which 
her pastor feels like laying on her-tomb is 
contained in the three texts: ‘‘I have no 
one like-minded who will naturally care 
for your state’; ‘“Thanks be to God 
which put the same earnest care into the 
heart of Titus for you”; ‘“These only are 
my fellow-workers into the kingdom of 
God which have been a comfort to me.” 

And yet, while I repeat these texts, 
there comes back to me this sentence, 
with the peculiar tone of protest with 
which she said to me, after she was taken 
sick: “Oh, I guess I am not the only 
one.’’ There comes to me also the posi- 
tive charge, made in the same feeling, to 
..t family, a few hours only before she 
passed away: ‘‘Don’t let them make a 
fuss over me.” And again: ‘‘Do not let 
the coffin be opened at the burial.” So, 
hushing the terms of praise which my 
heart utters, and which were never utter- 


ed enough while she was alive, I arise, 
let us all arise, and go hence, taking 
thankfully the comfort which this fellow- 
worker has given us; remembering with 
fresh gratitude, the other elect wo- 
men gone before, who labored with her 
in the Gospel—determined and encour- 
aged to be ‘‘like-minded.”’ 


Tae Society anp THE RevIsI0N. 
—The Berkshire Bible Society is one of 
the oldest Bible Societies in our country, 
and one of the most influential and im- 
portant auxiliaries of the American Bible 
Society. At the recent annual meeting 
of the Berkshire Society at Pittsfield, 
Prof. Perry of Williams College offered 
for adoption a preamble setting forth 
briefly the reasons for a new revision of 
the English Bible, followed by resolutions 
thanking the revisers for their painstak- 
ing work, now drawing toa close, and 
asking the American Bible Society so 0 
alter its constitution as to enable it to 
publish the new revision at the earliest 
practicable time. The Berkshire Society 
also pledged itself to place the new re- 
vision in its depositories side by side with 
the old one, and to circulate it as a do- 
nation. The preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a large vote. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


{ome Missionary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


A Trip to the South Country. 


Seven years ago we first visited Tulare 
City. Two or three small houses and a 
railroad depot just finished made up the 
town. ‘The old settlers were principally 
stock men, and lived large distances from 
each other. In a little ‘‘six-by-nine” 
school-house, half a mile from the depot, 
and under a friendly oak, we held our 
first service, started a Sunday-school of 
twelve, and preached to an audience of 
eighteen or twenty. A member of the 
First church of San Francisco took charge 
of the school, meanwhile waiting patient- 
ly for the coming missionary, and waited 
not quite a year. By permission of the 
railroad company, Bro. Rankin held 
Sunday worship and Sunday-school ser- 
vices in the sitting-rooms of the new de- 
pot buildings. 

In time, that same missionary, almost 
single-handed and alone, built a neat and 
handsome church edifice; the Sunday- 
school of twelve increased to nearly one 
hundred, and the ordinary evening con- 
gregation to over that number. ‘The town 
grew, kept growing, till the successive 
droughts came; then the people began to 
go. The missionary went also; but the 
work remains. For nearly five months 
the church has been closed, except for 
Sunday-school work. It was our privi- 
lege to spend the first Sunday of the 
month in Tulare. Both morning and 
evening congregntions were large, the 

house in the evening being quite full. 
The Sabbath-school was well attended 
and well directed. Two girls, who had 
grown up in the Sunday-school, and now 
young ladies, assisted by other former 
scholars, were the directing minds. Quite 
a number of young men and young wo- 
men made up a Bible-class, and seemed 
interested in their study of the book. 
We took part in the school, and made 
grateful mention of its history and pros- 
perity. Good work has been done in the 
past, and much more remains for the fu- 
ture. By a vote of the church, a mis- 
sionary was asked for. We were assured 
that there was a readiness on the part of 
the people to receive and help support a 
resident minister. The prospect of a good 
crop is stimulating them to do liberally in 
this respect. 

We need the right man and his wife for 
that purpose. In this connection, we are 
glad to bear testimony for the railroad 
company. We were informed that the 
‘‘orders” are, if any employee of the 
company is found hanging around saloons 
and such places, to discharge him. The 
company went further. It opened reading- 

rooms, furnished them with books, a 
billiard-table, coal, oil, etc., etc., where 
not only those in their employ, but citi- 
zens of the place may resort and spend 
their leisure time, on condition that the 
rooms be taken care of by those who en- 
joy the benefits. Any man with mini- 
mum sense can see that, as a business in- 
vestment, such an arrangement must pay 
dividends, both in cash and morals. It 
helps the town, the country, everybody 
that cares\for good society. How de- 
sirable that such favoring helps be made 
the most of bythe Church for Christ! 

The question now is: Who is the man 
for Tulare? Where is he to be found? 
But there is a question back of this also. 
Have we the money to help support him 
there? It keeps coming up—this same 
important ery — ‘‘ Halt, or forward — 
which?” Every week’s delay from this 
time on in furnishing a man for that truly 
missionary field is a discount on religion. 
And so of other fields, which we have 
not the heart to mention. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Calitornia. 


A very interesting conversation was 
had at the Club meeting on Monday last 
upon the subjeet, ‘‘What the age de- 
mands of the Christian religion.” Rev. 
Kk. F. Walker presented an able and in- 
teresting paper on the topic. 


The subject for discussion at the Club 


next Monday will be, ‘‘Has the power of | 


the Christian Church, and its influence 
for good among men declined, within the 
last twenty years? If so, what is the 
cause, and what the remedy?” Deacon 
S. A. Chapin is to present it. 

Dr. Thompsen of Detroit, Rev. J. 
Thompson of the Bible Society, Rev. J. 
Hooper and others were visitors at the 
Club on Monday. 


The attendance at the churches last 
Sabbath was somewhat diminished by the 
unfavorable weather, but the sermons 
preached were described in good terms 
by those who heard them. 

C. W. Broadbent Esq., of this city, 
supplied the pulpit of the Martinez 
church morning, and evening, last Sab- 

Additional conversions have been re- 
ported at the Mariner’s church during the 
past week. 

Rey. J. T. Wills of Oakland has not 
been well lately, and brethren kindly 
supplied his pulpit 5 Sabbath. 


Our friends connected with Plymouth 
church dedicated their new chapel on 
Post street, between Buchanan and Web- 


comfortable and commodious edifice was 
full. The building is prettily decorated 
with mottoes, designs, ete. The facilities 
for lighting, heating and ventilating the 
building are perfect. At the special ser- 
vice on Monday last, Dr. O. C. Thomp- 
son of Detroit took part in the service, 
and Rev. T. K. Noble preached a very 
appropriate and impressive sermon. A 
good collection was taken up, and the 
general outlook is quite eneouraging. A 
prayer-meeting was appointed for next 
Friday evening, and Sabbath-school next 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock. It is 
understood that the prayer-meeting and 
Sabbath-school will be held regularly at 
these times until further notice. 


We are informed that Rev. H. Cum- 
mings han been appointed Moral Instruc- 
tor at San Quentin. 


Father Harker is a name familiar to 
many, but he has not been seen much 
among us of late. Friends who remem- 
ber the name—and there are many that do 
—will be glad to hear that Father Harker 
and his wife are living at Fruitvale, with 
their son-in-law, Mr. Wellman, and are 
passing gently down the declivity of 
years., Continued peace and happiness 
be with them. 


Our Oregon friends like Tue Paciric. 
They say: ‘‘We like the paper. It im- 
proves.’’ ‘Thanks, kind friends. Hope 
you will be able to say the same all the 
time. 


We learn from Willets, Mendocino Co., 
that the winter has been exceedingly wet 
and cold; more than the usual amount of 
snow. Religious services have conse- 
quently been very irregular; still there 
is some encouragement. ‘I'wo united 
with the church by letter last Sunday. 


We regret to learn that Rev. F. H. 
Wales of Dutch Flat has been suffering 
from pneumonia, and unable to officiate 
for three or four Sabbaths. At last re- 
ports he was improving. 


Good reports come from Soquel. The 
audience is steadily increasing, and things 
generally look hopeful. The Phithar- 
monic Society has lately given two very 
fine concerts for the benefit of the church. 
A pleasing feature of one of the enter- 
tainments was a surprise in the shape of 
a testimonial, consisting of a silver water- 
pitcher, two goblets and a beautiful card 
stand, to Mr. T. S. Tarleton, in apprecia- 
tion of his services as leader and instruc- 
tor. Mrs. West made a very appropriate 
presentation speech, and, altogether, the 
affair was both interesting and profitable. 


Other Denominations. 


PrREsBYTERIAN.—The church at Gilroy 
has been blessed with a number of ac- 
cessions, and Pastor T. M. Oviatt is do- 
ing good and acceptable work. Eight 
persons were received to the church in 
Calistoga at its last communion. 


Baptist.—A few months ago a small 


| Baptist church was organized at Kibesel- 


lah and Westport in Mendocino county, 
with thirteen members. During the past 
quarter, the entire number has reached 
forty-eight, and other additions are ex- 
pected. Rev. 5. B. Morse has lectur- 
ed on ‘‘Rome,” and ‘‘Life and Customs 
in Kgypt”’ on recent Sabbath evenings. 
Dr. Dewitt and Prof. Maxham have 
been holding largely attended revival 
meetings at the Metropolitan Temple in 
this city. Several persons were baptized 
last Sabbath, and the meetings still con- 
tinue. Nine were added to the 
Healdsburg church at its last communion. 
——The San Jose church was recently 
set on fire, but was saved by the prompt- 
ness of the fire brigade. 


MeruHopist. — Ten conversions have 
been reported at the German Methodist 
church in Oakland. Frequent conver- 
sions and excellent meetings are reported 
at the Central church in this city. 
Successful meetings have been held at 
Occidental. The Stockton church 
debt has been entirely liquidated. 
Very successful protracted meetings have 
been held at Gilroy. 


Meruopist Soura.—The work in the 
San Luis Obispo district is in a hopeful 
condition. One member was added to 
the Sacramento church recently. 


EpiscopaL.—Rev. Dr. Akerly has re- 
sumed daily week-day services in his 
church in Oakland. ——--St. Luke’s 
church, to which Rev. Mr. Lines minis- 
ters, is entirely free from debt. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Notres.—Dr. W. H. Thomson at the 
New York Congregational Club, in a pa- 
per read before that body, advocated the 
common education of the ministry of dif- 
ferent denominations in the same educa- 
tional institutions. Make a note of that. 
The Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society, to use the newspaper word, 
is ‘‘booming,” after its long reproach. 
It sent the largest single check to New 
York recently —$23,500. Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, who 
knows how good it feels to be relieved 
of a big debt, went down to Fall River to 
try his hand on a debt of $80,000 in the 
Central church in that well-stricken city. 
There was raised that Sunday $75,420! 
The church cost $250,000. Kansas 
City, Mo., reaches over to Westfield, 
Mass., and calls the pastor of the Second 
church there, Rev. Henry Hopkins. 
The American Board is calling loudly for 
medical missionaries. Remarkable open- 
ings for such are offering in various fields, 
especially in China and Turkey; oppor- 
tunities for boundless influence and use- 
fulness. A special effort is on foot to 
secure ten scholarships of a thousand 
dollars each for the female department of 
Oberlin College. Profs. Barrows and 
Morgan of the theological department 
have resigned on account of the infirmities 
of age. 

Newman Hatu.—Rev. Dr. Cuyler 
writes in the ‘‘ Evangelist ”: Thousands 
of our readers will be glad to learn that 
the Rev. Newman Hall of London is 


prospering greatly in his ministry. The 


ster streets, last Sabbath evening. The | 


excitement occasioned by the necessary 
trial for divorce, has died away. His 
church is crowded; the Holy Spirit is 
honoring his, labors, and about eighty 
members hava likely been received into 
‘* Christ Church on confession of faith. 
Among the fast friends who stood by him 
during the late painful affair most un- 


flinchingly, was the Hon. Mr. Gladstone. 


Mission Nortres.—It takes only $30 or 
$40 annually to maintain a young man 
for the ministry in the missionary fields. 
Prof. Thomas N. Chase has gone to 
Africa to inspect the mission at Mendi, 
on the west coast. Sixteen missiona- 
ries have been sent to Mtesa’s territory 
in Africa, of whom six have died and 
three returned sick. Since the mission 
at Guadalajara, Mexico, was begun, 209 
adults have been baptized there, and 
probably 25 more at Ahualulco. As 
many as sixty per cent. are counted re- 
liable. Minister Foster, who passed 


through the city not long ago, said the. 


congregations were quite as good as in 
the city of Mexico. 


Frenco CaNapIANs IN N. E.—Lowell, 
Mass., has a French population of from 
seven to eight thousand. Rev. Mr. 
Cote, formerly a Roman Catholic student 
and priest, who was afterward educated 
for the Protestant ministry, and who had 
labored successfully for some years in 
Canada, organized a mission work in 
Lowell about three years ago, with seven 
persons. He is now pastor of a growing 
church with a hundred members. Pastor 
Cote has been influential in establishing a 
similar enterprise among the same class 
in Manchester, N. H., where a young 
pastor has been recently settled. It is 
said that there are about a million French- 
Canadians now included in our popula- 
tion. Many of the most intelligent be- 
come Protestants. Twelve French Cath- 
olics have recently joined the church at 
Central Falls, R. I., Rev. Mr. Lyon pas- 
tor, on confession of faith. Most of 
these are heads of families, and therefore 
the number of persons brought under 
Protestant influence is much larger than 
the number received into the church. 
Many of the French Catholics are pur- 
chasing copies of the Word of God, and 
diligently reading it. 

Temperance. 


The temperance five-cent coffee-room, 
which has been carried on so successfully 
by the ladies on Sacramento street, be- 
tween Kearny and Montgomery, has en- 
tered its new and enlarged location, a few 
doors above its previous place, and 
there continues the good work. The 
ladies who carry on that and the other 
temperance coffee-rooms in the city de- 
serve every encouragement in their laud- 
able enterprise. The Alameda tem- 
perance coffee-room is making progress, 
and doing well for an institution so re- 
cently established. Every town should 
have one or more temperance. coffee- 
rooms, with reading-room attached. 


California a2. U. 


The organization known as the Wo- 
man’s. National Christian Temperance 
Union has been in existence since 1874, 
and now has auxiliaries in every state in 
the Union; California having organized 
into a state society last September. 
Throughout America, England and Scot- 
land the women have aroused to the ne- 
cessity of united, persevering and pray- 
erful action in regard to the terrible evil, 
the rum traffic, and have united them- 
selves in the societies known as the W. 
C.T. U. Wherever organized they have 
become a great power for good in the 
community, not only trying to help those 
who have fallen to arise and leave their 
dark ways, turning to Christ for their 
strength,-but-also educating the children 
upon the temperance question, teaching 
them gospel, psychological andyphysiolog- 
ical temperance; thus providilig for the 
purity of soul, mind and body. ° 

One great hope for the future uf our 
country is in the children of the present 
generation. ‘These, if trained in the re- 
ligion of our Lord Jesus Christ; taught 
that the body shonld be kept pure and 
undefiled, a fit temple for the indwelling 
of God’s Spirit, will grow into a noble 
and pure manhood and womanhood. 
With such men and women, many of the 
questions connected with crime and pau- 
perism will require no solution. We do 
all in our power to form and reform, the 
first being the most hopeful, because 
fundamental. But, believing Christ is 


able to save to the uttermost, we hold. 


out the Christian hand of sympathy and 
love to all of God’s creatures, telling 
them of the boundless love of our Re- 
deemer. Knowing that our Father val- 
ues one soul more than all the riches of 
this earth, and that his Son stands ready 
to intercede for the most wretched and 
degraded, we take hold of all the precious 
promises and work in faith, trusting the 
results with God. 

It may be thought by some that in this 
first article we should state more in re- 
gard to the temporal workings of our go0- 
ciety. We wish first to impress upon all 
who may read our weekly reports, that 
we have builded with Christ as our cor- 
ner-stone; that all our deliberations are 
prayerfully made, and that we do nothing 
without asking God’s blessing to rest up- 
on the effort. Firmly believing that no 
drunkard can inherit the kingdom of 
heaven, we appeal to the Christian wo- 
men of our churches to unite with us. 
We ask them carefully, thoughtfully, 
and praying without ceasing, to consider 
this whole subject of intemperance and 
Gospel temperance. In our next com- 
munication we will give you some of the 
practical work done by us, and the re- 
sults with which our efforts have been 
blessed— results granted in answer to 
earnest prayer and effort, by a lovin 
Father, who is more willing to give goo 
gifts than any earthly parent. 

M. E. Conapon, 
Sec. Cal. W. C. T. U. 

It is definitely determined to erect a 
monument to Prince Louis Napoleon in 
Westminister Abbey. 


Dr. R. H. McDonald’s Temperance 
Circular. 


' ( Continued. ) 

The following is a portion of the tem- 
perance circular sent out all over our 
coast 
BY DR. R. H. MC DONALD, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


In our Efforts for Reform. 


All great reforms are accomplished b 
graded efforts, and with a high standard. 
The work of reform in our own lives is 
by successive steps, requiring a life-time 
to attain the end sought. Universal 
temperance cannot be attained by any 
overwhelmning, coercive measures. Like 
all reforms, and like physical changes 
within the human organism, it must be 
by a gradual process, according with the 
standard of education upon this subject. 
The temperance pledge isa great and 
useful thing, vut it must be re-invigor- 
ated by Christian principle. It must 
have the heart of its being in a pure re- 
ligion. 

Every ounce of liquor costs the poor 
man a loaf of bread, and every paper of 
tobacco or cigar the »wame. ‘The fire 
liquor builds in a poor man’s stomach and 
brain extinguishes the fire on his hearth; 
while the fiery blood that rushes through 
his own veins, madly burning his life 
away, is transmitted to his helpless child- 
ren, producing and seapeeuntiil a race of 
paupers and criminals. 

If there were no rum or tobacco made, 
sold or used as a luxury, there would be 
no one out of work, or starving. 

Make the temperance movement felt 
everywhere, and ultimate victo.y is sure 
to come. Organize, with determination 
to triumph, and hundreds of thousands 
will flock to youraid. Every such move- 
ment as temperance and tobacco reform 
needs continual renewing. ‘The power of 
this reformation depends on the thousands 
upon thousands of rills that shall continue 
to flow into it. 


The Religious Principle 


Is the most powerful agency in the world. 
Whatever controls that, controls the 
world. If it can be enlisted in the cause 
of temperance, that cause must succeed. 
That it should be so enlisted is most evi- 
dent, for the highest points of good reach- 
ed in the temperance cause coincide per- 
fectly with the principles of religion. 

There is no form of evil that the chu.ch 
may not remove; and if the church could 
be brought fully to the support of the 
abolition of the use of ardent spirits and 
tobacco, the days of these evils would be 
numbered. But instead of the support 
which the cause of moral reform has a 
right to expect from the church, she is 
too often found arrayed in her practice 
against it. ‘This is often seen in her 
traffic in drinks, tobacco, cigars, lottery 
schemes, games of chance, etc., at her 
socials, festivals and fairs. 

A wise general is always careful on 
which side he kélls. And if the church 
would heed the teaching, both by pre- 
cept and example, of its great Leader, it 
would not show the mortifying spectacle 


of wielding the very weapons of Satan for 


filthy lucre. 

Every such act is as much a betrayal 
of Christ and his cause, as the treatment 
he received from Judas, or the defamers 
of the temple, whom he scourged from 
its sacred walls. Shame upon all Chris- 
tians who would not scruple to take the 
devil’s power to run the Lord’s mill. 


The habit fixed in youth governs the 
Mar. 

Thousands of prematurely gray heads 
to-day are hastening to the tomb, be- 
cause of the pernicous habits of their 
youth. 


Habit may be good, but it is always | 


despotic. We are free to choose. what 
habits shall reign over us, but we are not 


free to reject the dominion of a habit that- 


has been indulged and grown upon us 
frnm childhood, 

The young can have no stronger reason 
than the power of habit to induce them 
to scrutinize the influences which are now 
forming their character. 

The middle-aged and the old have but 
little interest in such an investigation, for 
on them the omnipotent past has already 
fixed its impress for all time to come. 
Their intellects have already received 
form and hue from opportunities, well or 
illy improved—tong since gone, but still 
working powerfully in the character for 
good or evil. 

The young are now forming habits 
which shall become thus potent with 
them; therefore we have brought this ap- 
peal in their behalf. 

In conclusion, we would ask: Is this a 
business which was ever engaged in with 
a desire to honor God? Is the manufac- 
ture and use of these poisons something 
over which a man can pray? 

And now we submit these thoughts to 
your careful consideration. If moral, the 
manufacture, traffic and use should be 
driven on with all the power of American 
energy; with all the aids of wealth, and 
all the might of steam, and all the facili- 
ties of railroads; for our country and the 
Church call all men to honorable employ- 
ment. But if it be immoral and wrong, it 
should be abandoned at once. ‘This is 
demanded alike by both Church and State. 
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PRINTER. 
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STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices, 


#Alljinstruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; “balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15,, $25, or more 
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Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
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WepnespaY, 18, 1880. 


— 


The Bhildren’s Corner, 


LIVE. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy, 


Hearing Without Ears. 


Not long ago, I went, with some very 
excellent and humane people, to witness 
the woncerful scene of a number of deaf 
persons from the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tute, who were made to hear through 
their teeth! They all had been deaf— 
some from birth and some from infancy. 
There were four pretty, pleasant-looking 
girls, and six or eight bright boys. One 
of the boys had lost both arms, but the 
poor fellow had been taught the sign- 
language by his loving, patient teacher, 
and could show that he understood it by 
waving and lifting his poor stumps of 
arms. 

As soon as we all were seated, a fine- 
looking gentleman got up and said: 


‘*T have been deaf for twenty years. 
I have tried all manner of speaking- 
trampets, which did me very little good, 
and I had made up my mind that, for the 
rest of my life, 1 must never hear my 
children’s voices, never listen to the 
sound of sweet musit, but just lead asad, 
silent life. One day, I was talking to a 
friend with my watch in my hand, and 
carelessly placed it against my teeth. To 
my astonishment, I plainly heard the 
ticking of the watch, though it was ut- 
terly silent when placed at my ear. | 
began to make experiments. I held a 
piece of bent metal to my teeth. I tried 
a tuning-fork. I remembered that Beeth- 
oven, the great composer, who became 
very deaf, held a metallic rod between 
his teeth, the other end resting on the 
sounding-board of his piano, and by this 
means he was able to hear the perfect 
music which his brain had produced. I 
tested various ways of hearing through 
the teeth, and now, after many trials, | 
have perfected this,’ and he held up 
what looked exactly like afan. ‘‘ This,” 
he continued, ‘‘is the audiphone. It is 
made of flexible, polished, carbonized 
rubber. Fine silk cords, attached to the 
upper edge, bend it over,. and are fas- 
tened by a wedge in the handle. The 
tension is adjusted to suit the sound, as 
un opera-glass is adjusted to suit distance. 
The top edge of the fan rests upon the 
upper teeth, and the sound-waves strike 
its surface; the vibrations are conveyed 
by the teeth and the bones of the face to 
the acoustic nerve communicating with 
the brain.” 

It was almost impossible to believe, 
but the gentleman called up one of the 
deaf mutes, and, standing just in front of 
him, gave a tremendous shout, which 
made us all fairly bounce on our chairs, 
but the boy did not start, or move so 
much as an eyelash, which showed very 
plainly that he had heard nothing. Then 
Mr. Rhodes, for this is the name of the in- 
ventor of the audiphone, arranged the ten- 
sion, and placed one in the boy’s hand, ad- 
justing ittohisteeth. Then, ‘‘ A, B, C,”’ 
said Mr. Rhodes, in anordinary tone. At 
the sound, the boy started, his face flush- 
ed, and he raised his hand with a quick 
surprised motion. He heard for the first 
time in his life! He did not know what 
the sounds meant, because to a deaf per- 
son English speech might as well be 


Greek—a deaf person’s mind is a per-. 


fect blank as to the meanings of sound, 
though he may be able to talk fast 
enough on his fingers. Then Mr. Rhodes 
went behind the boy and said: ‘‘ A, B, 
CG,” a little louder, and his teacher made 
the signs of the letters, at the same time, 


‘—the boy gave a skip of delight, making 


the letters also. 

Then a lady played on the piano, and 
the boy heard music for the first time! 
His hand moved up and down with 
a rhythmic motion, as if keeping time to 
pleasant sotnds. 

Then another boy was called, and the 
same experiments were tried, the first boy 
looking eagerly on, and talking as fast as 
his fingers would go, to the rest of the 
class. The second boy said in the sign 
language, that he could hear ‘‘ very loud 
sounds.” Mr. Rhodes shouted at him 
enough to nearly crack his skull, but he 
showed no sign of hearing, so his ‘‘ very 
loud ’’ must have been like a broadside 
of cannons. 

But with the audiphone to his teeth, he 
heard everything. All the boys were 
tried in turn, with nearly the same suc- 
cess, even to the poor fellow without 
arms The audiphone was held to his 
teeth, and such a flood of happiness 
came over his face, and poured out of his 
eyes, that my own eyes were blinded 
with tears. ‘The rich tones of a parlor 
organ, which a gentleman present 
upon, seemed almost to translate him 
from earth to heaven. It was not music 
to him; it was a sweet melodious sound, 
the revelation of a sense which gave him 
a new and intense happiness. 


And now one of the girls, a pale, pret- 
ty little thing, was called to the table. 
The audiphone was placed to her teeth, 
and Mr. Rhodes made a sound. I hope 
you understand, that it was of no use 
for him to ask a question, because a deaf 
person has to begin like a baby to under- 


stand the meaning’ of sound; the deaf 


must be educated as to what an articulate 
sound is, to tellthem. It would be with 
them like teaching a baby to talk. 

When the girl heard the sound, whata 
study her face became! Waves of rosy 
color passed over her cheeks, her eyes 
were uplifted, her hand was raised, the 
forefinger pointing to heaven. 


But now, Mr. Rhodes brought out a 
number of flat boxes, each holding an 
He took them out, aud gave 
Then a 


lady present sang an echo song, very 


audiphone. 
ene to each of the deaf mutes. 


sweetly, with the accompaniment of the 
piano. What a sight it was—as with 
audiphones at their teeth, the class lis- 
tened to this mysterious sweetness, these 
harmonious sounds! The pale, young 
girl stood motionless, rapt, absorbed, 
with parted lips, and wide, uplifted eyes. 
A flood of light flowed over her face; her 
capacity to understand what such sound 
meant, seemed greater than that of the 
others; one almost would have thought 
that she was having a glimpse of heaven. 
As the sweet voice of the singer rose 
higher, higher, the young girl’s hand and 
arm were raised to the utmost, the fore- 
finger pointing upward; but with the soft 
echo of the song, the hand floated down 
with a geatle wavering motion, and 
moved softly to and fro, in perfect accord 
with the time. As the swelling tones 
were raised again, up went her hand, but 
her eyes never changed their uplifted, al- 
most spiritual look, and her breath came 
quick and trembling. Oh, can any one 
measure the happiness that filled that 
child’s soul, and so transformed that 
small, pale face? That view of the first 
ineffable joy of hearing is something never 
to be forgotten! The other children were 
affected in different ways—some waved 
their hands, some looked eagerly delight- 
ed; the maimed boy’s eyes grew big and 
black, and a broad smile opened his 
mouth, as if he were laughing, but he 
made no audible sound. 7 
After the song, Mr. Rhodes requested 
the company to sing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.’’ We rose from our chairs, and 
the beautiful hymn was sung, with the 
full accompaniment of the organ. I can- 
not describe the delight of the deaf girls 
and boys, as the sweet, solemn strains 
struck upon the precious audiphones held 
close to their teeth. They waved their 
hands to and fro, their faces glowing; the 
young girl, as before, looking upward, 
raising her arm with pointing finger at 
the high notes, and lowering it gently at 
the low tones. Big tears stood in the 
eyes of many of the singers, and I for one 
shall never forget the scene. 

Mr. Rhodes has sent an audiphone, as 
a gift to the Princess of Wales, who is 
very deaf. These fans can be decorated 
and painted so as to be very beautiful, 
and a lady using one would never be 
supposed to be deaf, if she playfully 
piaced her fan against her teeth when she 


was conversing.—|St. Nicholas for Feb- 
ruary. 


The Crooked Tree. 


‘‘Such across old woman as Mrs. 

Barnes is! I never would send her jelly 
or any thing else, again,’’ said Molly 
Clapp, setting her basket down hard on 
the table. ‘‘ She never even said ‘Thank 
you,’ but ‘ Set the cup on the table, child, 

and don’t knock over the bottles. Why 
don’t your mother come herself instead 
of sending you? I'll be dead one of these 

days, and then she'll wish she had been 
a little more neighborly.’ I never want 
to go there again, and [ shouldn’t think 
you would.” 

Molly! Molly! come quick and see 
Mr. Daws straighten the old cherry tree!’’ 
called Tom through the window; and old 
Mrs. Barnes was forgotten as Molly flew 
out over the green to the hext yard. 

Her mother watched with a good deal 
of interest the efforts of two stout men, 

as, with strong ropes, they strove to pull 
the crooked tree this way and that, but 
it was of no use. 

‘¢Tt’s as crooked as the letter S, and 
has been for twenty years. You're just: 
twenty years too late, Mr. Daws,” said 

Joe, as he dropped the ropes and wiped 
the sweat from his face. 

‘‘Are you sure you haven't begun 
twenty years too late on tobacco and rum, 

Joe?” asked Mr. Daws. 

‘‘That’s a true word, master, and it’s 
as hard to break off with them as to 
make this old tree straight. But I signed 
the pledge last night, and with God’s 
help, I mean to keep it.’’ 

‘* With God’s help you may hope to 
keep it, Joe,” responded the master. 
‘¢ Our religion gives every man a chance 
to reform. No one need despair so long 
as we have such promises of grace to 
help.” 

‘‘That’s my comfort, sir,” said the 
man, humbly; ‘‘ but I shall tell the boys 
to try and not grow crooked at the be- 
ginning.” 

‘*Mother,” said Molly, as she stood 
by the window again at her mother’s side, 
‘*T know now what is the matter with 
old Mrs. Barnes. She needn’t try to be 
pleasant and kind now, for she’s like the 
old tree: it’s twenty years too late.” 

‘*Tt’s never too ie, with God’s help, 
to try to do better; but my little girl 
must begin now to keep back harsh 
words and unkind thoughts; then she will 
never have to say, as Joe said about the 
tree, ‘It is twenty years too late.’ ’— 
[Child’s World. 


Three Good Lessons. 


When I was eleven years old, (said 
Mr. S——, an eminent American mer- 
chant,) my grandfather had~ a fine 
flock of sheep, which were carefully tend- 
ed during the war of those times. I was 
the shepherd boy, and my business was 
to watch the sheep in the fields. A boy 
who was more fond of his book than the 
sheep was sent with me, but left the 
work to me, while he lay under the trees 
and read. I did not like that, and finally 
went to my grandfather and complained 
of it. I shall never forget the kind smile 
of the old gentleman as he said: 

‘* Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if 
you watch the sheep you will have the 
sheep.” 

‘“What does grandfather mean by 
that?” I said to myself. ‘‘1I don’t ex- 
pect to have sheep.’’ My desires were 
moderate. I could not exactly make out 
in my mind what it was; but he had been 
to Congress in Washington’s time; so | 
concluded it was all right, and I went 
back contentedly to the sheep. 

After I got into the field I could not 
keep his words out of my head. Then I 


thought of Sunday’s lesson: ‘* Thou hast 


been faithful over a few things; I will 
make thee ruler over many things.” I 
began to see through it. ‘‘ Never you 
mind who neglects his duty; be you 
faithful and you will have your reward.”’ 

I received a second lesson soon after I 
came to New York as a clerk to the late 
Mr. R A merchant from Ohio, 
who knew me, came to buy goods, and 
said: ‘‘ Make yourself so useful that 
they cannot do without you.” I took 
his meaning quicker than I did that of 
my grandfather. Well, 1 worked upon 
these two ideas until Mr. R-—— offered 
me a partnership in the business. The 
first morning after the partnership was 
made known, Mr. G , the old tea 
merchant, called to congratulate me, and 
he said: ‘* You are all right now. I 
have only one word of advice to give 
you. Be careful whom you walk the 
streets with.’’ That was lesson number 
thiee. 

And what valuable lessons they are. 
Fidelity in all things; do your best for 
your employers; carefulness about your 
associates. Let every boy take these 
lessons home and study them well. They 
are the foundation stones of character and 
honorable success. 


“Make Haste!”’ 


‘*Make haste, Nellie, make haste! The 
door is not shut yet!” were the words 
that fell upon my ear one morning in the 
early summer as I was passing through a 
square in the West-end of our great me- 
tropolis just as the chimes of a neighbor- 
ing clock were striking the hour of nine. 
The speaker was a girl of some ten or 
twelve years of age, who was hurrying 
towards a block of school buildings at the 
further end of the square. She held 
firmly by the hand a tiny child, whom 
she was thus urging onward, fearful lest 
the school-bell should stop and the door 
be closed to all late comers uutil after 
prayers, when the marks for punctuality 
would be lost. ‘The little one was almost 
carried the last few remaining steps to the 
school-house, for she was too young to 
understand the loss of a few marks; but 
with the elder girl’s assistance she kept 
pace with her, and, hot and panting, the 
two children reached the school just upon 
the last stroke of the clock, and only a 
few seconds before the door was closed. 
Do you know of what this reminded 
me? It was this text: ‘‘When once the 
Master of the house is risen up and hath 
shut too the door, and ye begin to stand 
without and to knock at the door, saying, 
Lord, Lord, open to us, and he shall an- 
swer and say unto you, I know you not 
whence ye are, * * depart!’’ (Luke 
xiii: 25-27.) Then it will be too late; 
there will be no re-opening that door to 
late comers. When once that great door 
of heaven is closed, it will be closed 
against all sin ard sinners, and all sights 
and sounds of earth will be forever shut 
out. But it will safely shut in forever 
God’s children in a home of untold hap- 
piness. Little ones, on which side of 
that great door will you be on that day ? 
If you have never put that solemn ques- 
tion to yourselves, do sonow. Remem- 
ber, the door of heaven is still open, and 
a loving Savior says, ‘‘Come.’’ You 
cannot tell how soon it may be shut, so 
flee to him at once; ask him to wash you 
from your sins in his precious blood, and 
receive you into his fold, of which he 
himself is the Door. But if you have 
already taken hint for your Savior, all 
will be well, and you must try and fol- 
low the little girl’s example, of whom I 
have just told you? Help others smaller 
and weaker than you to reach the door 
of heaven. Cheer onwards and encour- 
age them by your example as well as 
your words. Aid them by every loving 
act that lies in your power, and you will 
some day hear those blessed words spoken 
to you: ‘‘Come ye blessed, for inasmuch 
as you have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. London Christian. 


Familiar Quotations from Wordsworth. 


‘*The child is father of the man.” 
‘‘A traveller between life and death.” 
—“‘*The light that never was on sea or 
land.” ——— ‘‘Silent Nature’s breathing 
life.” ——‘‘ A steadfast peace that might 


not be betrayed.’’ 
‘‘Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower.”’ 
‘‘To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.”’ 


‘*A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’’ 


‘*Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.”’ 
**She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.’’ 
‘‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
Our Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’’ 
‘*Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.’’ 


People who do not believe in prayer 
lose a wonderful rest and refuge. When 
time and space, the wants, the bitterness, 
or the duties of life separate us from 
those we love so far that our help is use- 
less to them, our voices silent, our eyes 
blind; when we know that suffering, ill- 
ness, danger, death, may lie in wait for 
them every hour, and no strength or long- 
ing of ours can avail to helpthem—where 
do they fly, what hope or comfort do they 
have, who cannot give their beloved into 
the safe keeping of an Omnipotent God; 
who cannot pour out their tortured and 
anxious hearts to him who heareth and 
answereth prayer ?—[ Hope Ledyard. 


Waggs went to the station of one of 
our railroads the other evening, and find- 
ing the seats all occupied, said, in a loud 
tone: ‘‘Why, this car isn’t going!’’ Of 
course these words inka @ general 


stampede, and Waggs took the best seat. 
The train soon moved off. In the midst 
of the indignation the wag was question- 
ed. ‘‘You said this car wasn’t 
‘‘Well, it wasn’t then,” replied 


ing!’’ 
ages, 


‘‘but it is now.” 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A., - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
ment. -Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner. 


Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

0S Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THROLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

te For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GEorGE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


“The Pacific” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
yertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and« 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Sst. DavidC’s, 


A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms. 


No. 715 Howarp Sr., near Turep Sr., 
San Francisco. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort- 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. Gas 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and all of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 
Each bed has a spring mattress, with an addi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladies 
wishing to cook for themselves, or families, are 
allowed the free use of a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 A. mM. to7P. 
Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—all free to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
used by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
220ct-6mo 


Patents 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT BustnEss EXCLUSIVELY, we can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 
Opposite Patent Office, - Wasnineton, D. C. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY S0- 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent ; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New. York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen 8. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §0- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston, 
Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign and Educational 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS, 


Cor. Washington St. and Montgomery Avenue, 


Established Nearly 17 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent for the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price*Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


R 
hele Line, Etc. 


OFFICE AT TUBBS & CO.’S, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front St. 


te MANUFACTORY AT THE POTRERO. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bible House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
te had by ministers and others on addressing 

Rev. JoHN THOMPSON, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 


Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin BSt., 
Oakland, Cal. 


A PIONEER PASTORATE AND 
| TIMES, 


A Popular New Book, 
BY THE REY. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 tf 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine Street, S. F., 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., 8S. F. 


Cannon, 


For sale by all hardware dealers. 


6jan8m 


Francisco 
Taundry. 


EDDY STREET, WEST OF 
FILLMORE, 


Office: 33 Geary St., near Kearny. 


San Francisco. 
Washing. 
OAKLA ND OFFICE: 


863 Broadway. 


WasSHING CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED IN ANY 
Part or San Francisco, OAKLAND, 
ALAMEDA AND BERKELEY. 


S. F. Bufford, Manager. 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OppostTE Minna Sr., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

O0>~ Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 
and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 
sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELi FOUNDRY 


= Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
A a © Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
= 3 WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
— VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


all 
\ 


CATALOGUE’ FRI 
CATAL 


+ 


85 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YO 


Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT wiil be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. Girgs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 


CAUTION.—Any Sawing Machine having a 
seat for the operator, or treadles for his feet, is 
an infringemnt on our patents, and we are pros- 
ecuting all infringers: so beware who you buy of. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
=) A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR 


We will send J ree by mail, and guarantee their 


Good Condition, ovr choice 
naket or 

10 GERANI Plants. “ 
10 CARNATIONS . 
Tuberoses 
2 Gladioli, ali Flowering 


iu ndreds ofo hers— 
of any NE W AN 1D RARE ul 


72-page Catalogue, free to all W 
20ffer an immense stock of 


SMALL FRUITS AND SHRUBS} 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever reens, etc., etc. 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. .6 sorts, R1F 
Currant Buskes............... i 


hestnut or100 Catalpa Trees 
5 Acres, 


ARRISON & CO., Painesville 0 


ub Qescri pi Pai ck 


MFERRY 


= 

Will be mailed raze to all applicants, and to customers without 

contains four colored plates, 600 engraving 

about pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions 

Sore varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
etc, Invaluable toali. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. PERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
4t-eow 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail, 5 
eties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $s 
19 for $3 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ficent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's wo ordered. Send forour N 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR and ch 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make aG 


est Grove, 


240ct-13t-eow 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CaL. 


Miscellan ' with him. But perhaps I was not think- | him to take his wife and daughters, if 
you were at | he has any, and go to the city of Da-} GENUINE 
e. would like to carry back a| mascus, put them into a Mohammedan 9 
The Illinois Associated Sons of little of your energy and enthusiasm, a | harem th divest himself and them, if DR. Cc. McLANE Ss 
Vermont. little of your push, to the old state. I possible, of all that he ever derived from Celebrated American 


The third annual banquet of the Illi- 
nois Associated Sons of Vermont was 
held at theGrand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
on the evening of the 16th of January. 
There were nearly 500 people present, 
representatives of the better classes ot 
the city and country, not only in Illinois, 
but in other states. 

Dr. Boardman, the honored professor 
and president of the Chicago theological 
seminary, and now the president of the 
Associated Sons of Vermont, presided. 

Dr. Buckham, president of the. Ver- 
mont University, responded to the first 
regular toast, ‘Vermont, our old home, 
God bless her,” uniting the genial and 
grave, the humorous and instructive, in 
a most admirable manner. We break into 
the middle of his speech: ‘‘It has struck 
me within a few days how you must miss 
some of the old things. Since I left 
Vermont I have not seen a hill steep 
enough for a boy’s sled to slide down, 
and | never realized before how much of 
a gap there is in the mental condition of 
a person who has been used to mountains 
when the mountains all fade down below 
the horizon. These green flowers that 
you have so kindly given us here to-night 
are very sweet and fragrant, but I should 
like to call up in the memories of the 
Vermonters odors from their youth—the 
odors of the fields and of the wood—the 
odor which the warm air brings out of the 
pine, and the cedar and the fern. But 
when you think of Vermont, I want you 
to think, as you doubtless do, not only of 
the hills, and the brooks, and of the 
woods, but of the homes and firesides, of 
the schools and churches. You remem- 
ber ‘om Moore's pretty little song, in 
which the maiden, thinking regretfuliy of 
her native land, wonders, 

‘Are the nightingales singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright on the calm Bende- 

meer ?’ 

And sol doubt not when you think of 
Vermont you wonder: Are the homes 
still poor and happy? are the schools 
flourishing? are the churches maintained ? 
For you have doubtless heard the proph- 
ets of evil who have told you, and still 
tell you, that the native population of 
Vermont is dying out, that the little 
school-houses are deserted, that the little 
churches are going to decay, and that it 
won't be long before the little remnant of 
Vermonters left will be wailing, like the 
Shah of Persia, ‘Shall barbarians have 
these fair fields of ours?’ Now, brethren 
and friends, in order to know how many 
genuine, true-hearted Vermonters there 
are left in the old state, there must come 
some great crisis which will call for the 
earnest sacrifice of good men and good 
women. ~At the outbreak of the war, 
when George P. Marsh, reaching the very 
climax of his enthusiasm, said Vermont 
must raise five regiments, we thought 
that, for once, our cool, clear-headed, 
representative man had lost his head. 
The idea of Vermont raising five regi- 
ments —five thousand men— seemed a 
piece of extravagance. Well, we raised 
twenty regiments, and, if the worst had 
come to the worst, we could have raised 
twenty more. And so I say to-day, if 
you want to find out how many true- 
hearted men there are, don’t send the 
census-taker, for he cannot find them, but 
let there come some danger from violence, 
domestic or foreign, and I tell you Ver- 
monters will start up from places where it 
is now supposed there are no Vermonters, 
like Roderick Dhu’s men did on the side 
of the mountain. Sometimes, you know, 
in order to get at the manhood there is in 
a country, you have to weigh as well as 
to count. I take it that Vermont counts 
more than two in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. The reason why- Vermont 
ean furnish any number of men that the 
occasion requires, however great the oc- 
casion is, is because Vermont keeps the 
institutions, the habits, the ideas,. the 
principles, which make men and women 
great and keep them so. Upin Vermont 
they have a pure and simple democratic 
constitution. Up in Vermont they fear 
God. Up in Vermont they keep fifty-two 
Sundays every year, and in some very 
good years they keep fifty-three. And 
you know what the Vermont Sunday 
was. It was not the Connecticut blue-law 
Sunday; it was not the Parisian Sunday, 
and, thank God, it never will be. They 
believe up in Vermont in the plain, old- 
fashioned homely virtues, and I hope 
that you do in teen. 

‘‘When it was known that I was com- 
ing to Chicago, a great many people said 
tome: ‘You just give our love to our 
boys and girls in Chicago.” That is what 
I have come for—to bring the love of 
genuine Vermonters to unspoiled Ver- 
monters in Chicago. But they will ask 
me a great many questions when I get 
back. They will want to know ‘what 
our boys and girls out there mainly set 
their hearts on? We know that they 
are very smart out there. We know 
that they have miles and miles of palatial 
residences and stores; but what have 
they set their hearts on?’ Or, as it was 
put once in the olden time, if that which 
is represented by these magnificent hotels 
and offices stands for thirteen, while that 
which is represented by the little schools 
in Vermont, and the little missionary 
churches, and the quiet, humble homes 
and firesides—if all these stand for only 
twelve, then you are not true Vermont- 
ers. But I hope and expect when I go 
back to be able to say that I found our 
boys and girls out here just as simple- 
minded, and just as true-hearted in all 
their splendor and the grandeur of their 
achievements, as they were in the old 
days when they drove the cows to the 
pasture, whistling as they went, and 
when the young heart that beat under the 
smock-frock didn’t even dream of the 
Splendors that are your daily fare here 
now. I want to carry back something 
from Chicago. You never heard of 4 
college president that went anywhere that 
he didn’t want to carry something back 


should like, I think, to carry back some- 
thing that would increase the pulses of 
Vermonters about five in a minute. I 
don’t think it would hurt them any. I 
hope that all you owe her for her history, 
and for her training of you, you will pay 
back in your affection and devotion to her 
interests. Mr. Chairman, I will close 
with the sentiment with which you intro- 
duced me. ‘The old state of Vermont, 
God bless her’; may 
‘The love of all her sons encompass her, 
The love of all her daughters cherish her.’ ”’ 
These most enjoyable and instructive 
exercises were brought to a close in true 
Vermont style— by the Vermont Glee 
Club leading in the singing of the Dox- 
ology, and the benediction by Rev. W. 
C. Hopkins of Champaign, Illinois. — 
| Vermont Chronicle. 


The Hacked Chair. 


During the dark days of the American 
Revolution, the citizens of South Carolina 
were much divided on the question of 
separation from the mother-country. 
Those who aided or sympathized with the 
British army, then invading the States, 
were called Tories. Many of these 
formed into small bands, and plundered 
and murdered defenseless citizens. 

Among the families that were visited 
by those Tories was that of Robert Gas- 
ton, of Chester District. Robert had 
come froin Ireland in his youth, and had 
there received the careful religious train- 
ing common in the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland in the early years of the last 
century. He was now too old for war, 
but his sons were away in the Colonial 
army. 

This latter fact made him and his fam- 
ily the objects of hatred to the Tories, 
who came and plundered his premises at 
their leisure, and sought to capture him, 
to compel him to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to King George III. But Robert 
kept out of the Tories’ way by secreting 
himself when they were known to be in 
the neighborhood. In the meantime he 
kept up family worship in his house as 
regularly as possible. One morning, while 
engaged in this duty, one of his daugh- 
ters saw asquad of Tories coming through 
the gate into the door-yard, and at once 
urged her father to flee and hide himself. 

But he answered: ‘‘ Na; I am in the 
Lord’s service, and He will tak’ care o’ 
me.” 

Soon the door was thrown open, and 
the Tories rushed in upon the defenseless 
family, consisting of himself, his aged 
wife, and three daughters. Of earthly 
help they had none; no carnal weapons, 
and no human arm to wield them. 

Seeing Robert sitting in his high 
backed-chair, the leader of the squad 
drzw his sword and struck at him, as 
though intending to cleave his gray head. 
But the stroke fell on the back of the 
chair, cutting a deep gash in it near to 
his ear. ‘The Tory then began to curse, 
and to taunt Robert as his prisoner, and 
boasted that he would now ‘‘ take him 
and lay him in Camden jail.” 

Robert meekly answered, ‘‘ I suppose 
you will if ye ha’ permission.’’ 

With dreadful imprecation, the Tory 
declared, ‘‘ I’ll show you I have permis- 
sion.” 

Robert answered firmly: ‘‘I suppose 
you ha’ permission from King George, 
but he is only an earthly prince; unless 
you ha’ permission from the King of 
heaven, I defy you all to tak’ me.”’ 

Whether the cool courage of the gray- 
haired old man commanded the Tories’ 
respect, or the sight of him with the 
family Bible on his knee, and manifest- 
ing a calm, unshaken faith in the protect- 
ing care of God, overcame them, will nev- 
er now be known; but) the Tories sat 
down, and after talking quietly, as if 
they had been neighbors, they went away 
without disturbing anything, and left the 
family to conclude their devotions in 
peace. 

It is now about one hundred years 
since this event occurred. Robert Gas- 
ton’s work was finished, and he went to 
his rest many years ago, but his worthy 
example still lives. 

The above incident was related by his 
daughters, who were present when the 
occurrence took place, and has been re- 
lated to their children’s children to illus- 
trate the precept, ‘* Trust in God and do 
your duty.” It is one of the thousands 
of instances which manifest the faithful- 
ness and mercy of God to those who 
‘* commit the keeping of their soul to Him 
in well-doing.”’ 

‘©The hacked chair’’ was long pre- 
served as a relic of the War of Independ- 
ence, and we trust that it reminded 
many who saw it that ‘‘God will take 
care ot those in His service.’’—{ Lutheran. 


Woman in Mohammedan Lands. 


I have spoken of the degradation of 
woman. You have no conception of it 
in this country. Woman is trodden un- 
der foot. A man is regarded childless 
if he has only daughters. It is not law- 
ful to mention the name of woman in Mo- 
hammedan society without begging par- 
don of those who are present for men- 
tioning so vile a subject. A man has to 
use the masculine gender in speaking of 
a woman. In writing to a woman he 
will never put a feminine name on the 
outside of an envelope. I knew a man who 
had half adozen daughters. Iasked him 
how many children he had. He was dis- 
pleased at me and said he had no child. 
**Whose girls are those?’’ Linquired. He 
replied, ‘‘They are nothing but girls; we 


don’t count girls anything.”” They don't 
count women or girls. It is far different 


Prof. 


what religion does for women. 


Bosworth Smith of Oxford has written 
a book ‘‘On Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism’’—a laudationof Islam. He 


would even place it above ey 
in its ethical fruit. | 


I would like to as 


the Bible and Christianity; let them live 
as the Moslems live; let him scourge his 
wife and daughters and treat them as 
brutes, as the Moslems do, and after ten 
years of that experience write anew edition 
of his book on Mohammedanism.—| H.H. 
Jessup, D.D. 


Pastor and People. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. GULLIVER D.D., 
ANDOVER. 


II. The Pecuniary Relation between Churches 
and Pastors. 


An eminent lawyer, himself the de- 
scendant of a long line of ministers, who 
has had charge of more litigated ecclesi- 
astical cases than perhaps any lawyer in 
the land, recently said, ‘‘I know of no 
contract which so much needs the hand- 
ling of a thorough lawyer as the contract 
between a pastor and his people.’’ The 
actual experience of ministers, if it could 
be collected and given to the world, as it 
ought to be, would not only startle but 
appall our Christian laity. We will not 
attempt to estimate the proportion of our 
pastorates which are enfeebled, embitter- 
ed, and broken up, by transactions on 
the part of congregations, or their repre- 
sentatives, which would destroy the repu- 
tation of a broker on Wall street. Any 
attempt to make such an estimate with 
no larger or more accurate induction than 
that we now possess, would probably 
stpike wide of a correct conclusion. But 
the error would be much more likely to 
be made in the direction of an under-esti- 
mate than of an over-estimate of this 
evil. 

This style of wrong done to our pastors 
is no doudt more cominon in the country 
than in the city. It is much worse in 
new communities, whose traditions are all 
drawn from a class of money making set- 
tlers, than in oider places, whose history 
strikes its roots into the principles and 
customs of a God-fearing ancestry. Ina 
general way, we may say that it is much 
more common among a non-commercial 
people, than among congregations con- 
trolied by men who are accusiomed to 
pay their notes and to fulfill their con- 
tracts. 

Yet, unconsciously, or at least care- 
lessly, even metropolitan churches, 
through some trickiness of a leader, and 
a low sense of honor in a board of trus- 
tees, become involved in_ proceedings 
which are fairly shameless. Many a 
grand preacher, many a nobleman in the 
kingdom of God, has been compelled to 
endure the slow gnawing of those 

‘bitter, burning wrongs 
Deep in his heart’s hot cell shut up.’’ 
The loss of his just dues is a very seri- 


ous matter to any minister, for, as a class, | 


ministers have larger necessities and 
sinaller resources than any other class. 
But the wound inflicted upon the sense 
of right, the laceration of the heart’s ten- 
derest affeetions, the loss of confidence in 
men and especially in Christian men, is 
paralyzing. The destruction of 
power—rare power, suchas God gives tu 
put few human beings; the choicest, sub- 
limest power which man ever wields—is 
enormous. 

The writer was once conversing on this 


subject with the pastor of a metropolitan | 


church, a man of national reputation, 
eminent and beloved, as few men in this 
country have ever been. The remark 
was made to him: ‘‘Such experience 
must seem almost incredible to you, in 
such a church, and surrounded by such 
men.” His face flushed and his voice 
trembled, as he replied, ‘‘I know too 
much of this very thing,’’ and went on 
to give a series of his own experience 
which were amazing. It subsequently ap- 
peared that on that very day he had 
paid from his own pocket a very consid- 
erable bill for the supply of his pulpit the 
Sabbath previous, while he was absent 
at the earnest request of his Session, in 
the performance of a most arduous and 
disagreeable public duty. Yet this was 
only a small matter, which he did not 
think worth mentioning. 

Now, let any thoughtful person put 
these two facts to-gether: the loss of 
dignity described in our last article—the 
degradation from the position of an officer 
to that of a menial, and these pecuniary 
wrongs, which take from the most con- 
scientious and honorable men on earth 
the assurance that they can keep their 
promises and pay their debts. Let him 
not only put these facts together, but 
put himself between them, and fancy 
himself being ground as between an up- 
per and nether millstone. If his imag- 
ination be vivid and his candor incorrupt- 
ible, he will begin to understand how it 
is, that while the ranks of the ministry 
are crowded with men who, to use the 
commercial phrase, will grade ‘‘ from 
fair to middling,’ the number of gifted 
men is very small, and is constantly 
growing less. 

Hardship, self-denial, poverty, toil—all 
combined—wil! never deplete the minis- 
try of good and great men. They will 
only drive away the selfish and incompe- 
tent. But when you require the sacrifice 


of a manly self-respect, and cut down the | 


pecuniary means of success, demanding 
your bricks without straw, then you 
drive from your pulpits the men whom 
your pulpits most need. 


The woman who does fancy work very 
often doesn’t fancy work. 


Loox at THE Evipence.—A retired physi- 
cian in the state of New York says. ‘‘I have 
read with care your Brochure, and many of 
the cases given and treated by the ‘Compound 
Oxygen Treatment,’ and freely say the testi- 
mony from so many persons of reputation 
and character, and your ressonings and facts, 
ought to influence the most incredulous to 
take the treatment—in such cases, at least, 
as have baffled long perseverance and skill.’’ 


Brochure sent free. Address Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WORM SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


5 Bone countenance is pale and lead- 
en-colored, with occasional fiushcs, 
or a circumscribed spot on one or both 
cheeks; the eyes become dull; the 
pupils dilate; an azure semicircie 
runs along the lower eye-lid; the 
nose is irritated, swells, and sometim-s 
bleeds; a swelling of the upper liy.; 
occasional headache, with humminy 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusuil 
secretion of saliva; slimy or furred 
tongue ; breath very foul, particularly 
in the morning; appetite variable. 
sometimes voracious, with a gnawing 
sensation of the stomach, at others, 
entirely gone; fleeting pains in the 
stomach ; occasional nausea and vom- 
iting; violent pains throughout the 
abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy, not unfrequent- 
ly tinged with blood; belly swollen 
and hard; urine turbid; respiration 
occasionally difficult, and accompa- 
nied by hiccough; cough sometimes 
dry and convulsive; uneasy and dis- 
turbed sleep, with grinding of the 
teeth ; temper variable, but generally 
irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms 
are found to exist, 


DR. C. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE 
will certainly effect a cure. 
IT DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 


in any form; it is an innocent prepa- 
ration, #ot capable of doing the slightest 
injury to the most tender infant. 

The genuine Dr. MCLANE’S VER- 
MIFUGE bears the signatures of C 
McLANE and FLEMING bros. on the 
wrapper. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


LIVER PILLS 


are not recommended as a remedy ‘‘for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to,’’ but im 
affections of the liver, and in all Bilious 
Complaints, Dyspepsia and Sick Heai- 
ache, or diseases of that character, they 
stand without a rival. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


No better cathartic can be used prepar- 
atory to, or after taking Quinine. 

As a simple purgative they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 
Each box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANz’s 
LIVER PILts, 
Each wrapper bears the signatures of 
C. McLANE and FLEMING Bros, ° 
‘Insist upon having the genuine Dr, 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLS, prepared bv 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 


Fountain of Health. 


Tue Swepisp Hers Docror Wi.LEY’s 


Medical Discovery 


Is the pure oil of herbs. 
It is verily a 


BALM OF GILEAD. 


It has cured Thousands of People to whom 
Physicians and Mineral Waters gave but little 
relief. 

NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 
as it will cure Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Ca- 
tarrh, and all Pains and Aches, Colds and 
Coughs, Purifies the Blood, and is in fact, a 


Doctor in the Houschold. 


For sale by all the principal druggists. Red- 
ington & Co., Langley & Co., Crane & Brigham, 
wholesale agents. jan6-3m 


A, C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 
Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 
ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 
Hight 3ft.10in, Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft. Wt, 385ibs, 
Price $250. 


This wond fine instrument is 6} octaves, 
13¢ octaves r than the Parlor Organs so 
much in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
8 G. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 


thoroughly tested this pianoI could 
it possib 


of the performer. It hasno to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other complicated contrivances. It 


|IGEORGE F. SILVESTER, 


Importer, Whclesale and Retail Dealer in $ 
Flower and Garden 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 


Alfalfa, Grass and ;Clover Seeds in Large Quantities. 


And offered in lots to suit purchasers. 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SEED WARENOUSE, Washington Street, F. 
jan-5m 


Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 

Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, includ- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Sincententiaia Ore Feeders, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 

Improved Construction. 
Ee Agents for the Governor, Coox’s Borer FEEDER AND 
Buceminster Rock anp Arr Compressors, WHEELER’s ORE BREAKER, Etc. 


GEO. W. FOGG, Superintendent. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
entist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., . 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaopaTayr) 


ALUM. 


C.J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 
STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage | 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea- | 
speonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will 
not. You can not be too careful about these 
125 Tark - San FPrancis:e. 
the harm is done. Office Hours: 1 to4p.m. Usually at hom 


| 
C. J. HAWLEY & CO., pete M. and 7 Pp. M. 
215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. Pea 
More Rheumatism 


03"Send for our new Catalogue. 
OR GOUT. 


EUROPEAN SALICYLIOA, a sure cure. A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. %. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisoo, Sle 
Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular. 


| 


It is too late to think of it after 


“The Pacific” aims to be a Complete 
Family Newspaper. 


~ 
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4 
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tS 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
m-rket, and the most improved. 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street. 


N ew Era in Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 


THE BEST 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value am the 
revival of business. : 
This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
a Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Rai monthly tieket, 
3.00. 
The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 
Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE. 


Bes A few more lots are offered at 


$200 Each $10 Cash $35  #Monthly Installmants for Balansa 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
a home whiie property is yet cheap. 

Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 
Ciinamen. 

SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES ia, 
which none but WHITE labor is employed. 


a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us acall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. We sell our own property, and those purchasing ef 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francie 


Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 amd 
10 A. m., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 Pp. mw. 
Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


Ss. A. PENWELL, 


San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr Gth and 
Bristol streets, West Berkeley. 


co 


652 Market St., 


AGENTS ¥ the Pictorial Bible Commentatoa. 
475 lllustrations aud M 


he most complete and 

WANTED commentary om the Tiptires 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


aW Stops, Beet Gulden Tongue an. de 
KnecSwels, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stoo! & Bok 


e vol.) ever published, 
Wu. &Co.,600W 


SEEDS! SEEDS? 


A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, ale 
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relerence em ‘I congra ou 
upon the great and well merited success of this | 
instrument which, to my mind, is 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this . See 
country or Eu Had I not examined and ee ae 
scarcely believe | my. 
ty of tone could 
produ such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an o does not en 
co on and not liable to get out of ay Ca 
order. It can be placed in the smallestroom. It 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- = a 
ers. It is guaranteed b It 
is sold at a price within the ofall. The piano mw 
and uman can be played on it. Send for illus 
trated circular and see what the leading Eastern 
pianists say of them. 
the 
GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STHINWAY HALE, | XewPtanes, Stool, Cover & Book, $343 to re he 42 
| you bay besure to me. Hinstrated Newspaper seut Free, ‘aa 4 tan: 
117 Post Sirest, Gan Francisco, Cal. addzess DANL. F. BEAT TY, Washincton, New Jersey. 
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Hews Summary. 


> 


Pacific Coast. 
CITY 


~~ Mexican Dollars to the amount of $59,- 
800 will be shipped to Honolulu by the 
Bank of California on the Australian 
steamer next week. 


A fleet of coasters were benigted on 
the bay between dusk Thursday and dawn 
Wednesday, which, owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, a fresh northwest 
breeze and a strong flood tide, resulted 
in several mishaps. 

Subtreasurer Sherman redeemed $18,- 
000 in subsidiary Silver in one day re- 
cently, and paid out $10,000. The next 
day took in $17,000. He has now 
about $6,000,000 on hand, or nearly one- 
third of the total in the hands of the Gov- 
erment. 

The signs of distress are not greater in 
this city, the present winter than in former 
years. But there is the same old story. 
Benevolent societies are taxed to the ut- 
most to meet cases which cannot be ig- 
nored. 

The report of liquor consumed at the 
City and County Hospital, signed by E. 
Fitzgerald, Apothecary, shows that 444 
gallons of whisky, § of brandy, 4 of 
port wine, 64 of sherry, 14 of claret, and 
63? dozen of porter were used in that in- 
stitution during the month. A _ heavy 
bill, sure. Is it necessary that so much 
liquor be used. Don’t believe it. 


STATE. 


Santa Cruztanners are happy. Leath- 
er that has been selling for 18 or 19 cents 
per pound now commands 32 cents. 


Real estate is rapidly appreciating all 
over the town of Oroville. Build'ng lots 
are being inquired for almost daily. Many 
new buildings are in course of erection. 


Parties in Los Angeles county who, 
five years ago, dug up their grape-vines 
to make room for orange-trees, are now 
replanting grape-vines among their orange- 
trees. 

The South Pacific Coast Railroad 
Company is putting up a new telegraph 
line along its road between Santa Cruz 
and Wright’s Station, where it will con- 
nect with the line for San Francisco. 


Anew wharf is about to be built at 
Aptos Landing, Santa Cruz county, for 
the accomodation of small coasters and 
pleasure yachts, with the view of making 
it an attractive summer resort for yachts- 
men. 

There is estimated to be at present in 
‘the grain warehouses of Stockton about 
22,000 tons of wheat, and yet the ware- 
houses are by no means full. When full, 
as they were last fall, the total amount of 
wheat would be between eighty and nine- 
ty thousand tons. 

The Pacific Mail Company have an- 
nounced a reduction of rates to San Fran- 
cisco for passengers and freight. After 
to-day the rates for passage will be $75 
for first-class, and $35 for steerage. In 
opposition, the railroad companies to-day 
offer the following rates: First-class, 
$100; second-class, $75; third-class, $45. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERPFITORY. 


Work on the locks and at the Cascades 
is being crowded forward, over 240 men 
being employed. 

Tree planting has become almost a 
mania in the treeless regions of Eastern 
Oregon and Washington—and a sensible 
mania it is. 

From some unknown cause millions of 
smelt inthe Lower Columbia river are 
dying. In many places the shore of the 
river is lined with these dead fish. 


It is thought that there will be an un- 
usually heavy run of salmon the coming 
fishing season in the Lower Columbia. 
Extensive preparations will be made by 
the canneries to accomodate the run. 


Navigation on the Upper Willamett is 
obstructed in many places by fallen tim- 
bers, prostrated by the recent wind-storm. 
By order of Colonel Gillespie, United 
States Engineer, these impediments are 
being removed. 

NEVADA, ARIZONA AND THE TERRITORIES. 

Eggs $1 per dozen in Silver City, 
Idaho. | 

The Nevada Central Railroad, from 
Austin to Battle Mountain, has lately 
been completed. A railroad is to be 
built from Virginia City to Dayton ; 

The largest popular meeting ever held 
in Prescott, Arizona, was on February 
4th, to get a public expression of feeling 
es regards the 35th parallel railroad. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed. Speeches 
were made by leading citizens. 


One of the most powerful corporations 
‘in the West is the great stage and mail- 
carrying firm of Salisbury, Gilmer & Co. 
They now have over 5,000 miles of daily 
stage lines and employ between 6,000 and 
7,000 horses in Dakota and Montana. 


Matters are not flourishing on the Com- 
stock. The Sierra Nevada mine recently 
discharged 40 men. The Lady Bryan 
mine will soon shut down; and we read 
‘that it cannot be denied, that the Colora- 
do fever is raging violently on the Com- 
stock. Some of the foremost mining men 
of Virginia have it terribly, and the pros- 
pects are that in the spring there wili be a 
large exodus in that direction. 

The Utah and Northern Railway, nar- 
row-gague, stretches northward from Og- 
den, through northern Utah, entirely 
acrost eastern-Idaho, and is at this date 
operated to Beaver canon, near the south- 
ern Montana boundary, 274 miles north 
of Ogden. Grading is about completed to 


Red Rock, Montana, 30 miles north of | 


Beaver canon. Unless unusually rigor- 
ous weather prevents, track will be laid 
on these 30 miles this season, making a 
complete north and south narrow-gague 


line 304 miles in length. Surveys have 


been made for divisions or branches de- 
bouching from the constructed line at 
Beaver canon to Yellowstone National 
Park, 62 miles; from the present tempo- 


“7 terminus to Helena via Beaverhead 
an 


Jeffersen Valleys, about 215 miles; 
from Portneuf Station, Idaho, west and 
northwest, via Boise City to the Colum- 
bia river in eastern Oregon, and various 
preliminary observation of routes in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Oregon, discarded 
or yet to be adopted. 


Eastern. 


They have lately had a snow storm in 
Texas, a very unusual occurence. 


Georgia farmers are plowing, its gar- 
deners are at work, and the trees are bud- 
ding. 

Macon (Ga.), February 15th.—Rev. 
F. M. Kennedy, editor of the ‘‘ Southern 
Christian Advocate,” and a prominent 
citizen of Macon, died this evening of 


apoplexy, aged 47. 


The new international money-order 
system arranged by Superintendent Mc- 
Donald goes into effect in March. He 
says the immense amounts sent to Ireland 
made a heavy balance against us in Great 
Britain. 

Fort Rosinson, February 14th.—A 
courier from Spotted Tail Agency reports 
the savages in consternation over the 
ravages of small pox. None have been 
known to recover. Many die ina few 
hours after being stricken. 


The catalogue of ocean disasters for 
the year 1879 was an unusually long one, 
although the loss of life was much less 
than in some previous years, since few of 
the wrecked vessels carried passengers. 
Fifty steamers are included in the list. 


Aeusta, February 16th.—The missing 
county returns of the last September 
election were found to-day in a chamber 
recently occupied by Governor Garcelon, 
and, with other papers, are in possession 
ot the Investigating committee, who will 
give them special attention. 


A Washington special says the House 
Committee on Election have decided to 
unseat Washburn (Republican) in favor 
of Donnelly (Democrat). This will give 
the Denocrats another State in case of a 
tie in the Presidential election. Wash- 
burn had 3,000 majority. 


The year of 1879 will long be remem- 
bered as a remarkable one in the history 
of the Iron trade of the United States. 
The revival was somewhat sudden and 
very general, and following as it did a 
period of unusual depression, it was of 
course very noticeable. The advance for 
the year was from 67 to 106 per cent. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12th.—The Imperial 
Mills elevator, situated at the corner of 
Sixteenth and Dearbon streets, was blown 
down this morning. One hundred and 
twenty-three thousand bushels of wheat, 
which it contained, were spilled on the 
ground. It was 160 feet high and 110 
by 60 feet in extent, with a capacity of 
200,000 bushels. The mill adjoining was 
badly damaged. 


Foreign. 


England France and Germany will 
probably recognize Roumanian independ- 
ence simultaneously in a few days. 


It is reported on fair authority that a 
special alliance is about ro be concluded 
between England Germany and Austria. 


Experts estimate the losses to the far- 
mers of the United Kingdom during 1879 
at from £100,000,000 to £150,000,000. 


Lonpon, February 16th.—In the 
House of Commons to-day, Sir Stafford 
Northecote announced that the Govern- 
ment would make an advance for Ireland 
of $750,000, instead of £500,000. as 
originally intended. 


Lonvon, February 16th.—The Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, in a letter to the 
Lord Mayor of London, says: ‘‘ The 
danger of famine appears to be over. If 
the charity of the public continues, no 
person in Ireland need be allowed to die 
for lack of food; but the Committee, to 
bring their labors to a successful close, 
must spend over £40,000 per week for 
six weeks. 


An envoy from Mexico is in London to 
open negotiations for the settlement of the 
Mexican debt, and the idea of a national 
bank has been revived, the Government 
contributing $1,000,000. Four millions 
will be offered for European subscription. 
There is small prospect of Mexican werd 
holders subscribing to any fresh venture 
there, and the overtures to her long de- 
frauded creditors must be irrespective of 
any such scheme. | 


The principle measures for legislation 
announced in the speech of the Emperor 
of Germany at the recent opening of the 
Reichstag are: A bill for establishing 
biennial budgets; new military law; pro- 
longation of the law against Socialists, 
and for a commercial treaty with the 
South Sea Islands. The speech justified 
military law as a measure of security, 
made necessary by the increased arma- 
ments of neighboring countries, 

At Yengping-foo a district city about 
three days’ journey from Foochow, China, 
the Rev. Nathan Sites, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, while walk- 
ing quietly through the streets, was way- 
laid by a hired mob, and, after having 
been severely beaten by the ruffians, was 
on the point of being deliberately drowned 
by his hireling persecutors, when the mag- 
istrate, most fortunately, arrived on the 
scene, and barely succeeded in saving his 
life. 

LiverPoot, February 14th.—The Lon- 
don correspondent of the Courier says: 
Assurance is given me that the statement 
of the intention of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts to devote £500,000 to the ame- 
lioration of the distress in Ireland is true. 
Contradictions have been made in most of 
the London daily papers, but the fact is 
incontrovertible. This money will be in- 
vested in the purchase of land in the dis- 
trict of Connemara, County Galway, to 
be afterwards let to small tenants in long 
leases and at moderate rents. A com- 
mittee of Irish gentlemen interested in 


agriculture is associated inthe scheme. 


Winter Sojourning. 


A VISIT TO ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S MOUNTAIN 
TOWNS. 


Dear Pactiric: To an observant tourist, 
the ride from San Francisco to one of our 
mountain towns# and a tour of inspection 
thereabouts, is filled with no small de- 
gree of interest. This is the most un- 
favorable season of the year for such an 
excursion; but your correspondent has 
felt well repaid for the time and sub- 
stance spent in a recent trip to Nevada 
City, the progressive shire town of Ne- 
vada County, in the lower mountain re- 
gion of this state. 

To one who seldom traverses the route, 
the ride itself could be regarded an event- 
ful one. In its general feature, it is a 
transition from one land to another— 
from a clime of Italy to (possibly) that of 
Siberia; from the white-capped breakers 
of the sea-shore to the snow-capped peaks 
of the Sierras; from the region of mining 
speculation with bits of paper to that of 
mining operation and endeavor in the 
rocks and hills of earth. And all within 
an easy ride of eleven hours, by and 
through scenes that may well arrest the 
attention even of one who has traveled 
much and seen many sights. : 

We first have, as one of the special 
features of the trip, a passage across one 
of the most spacious and beautiful har- 
bors in the world, by means of ferry ac- 
commodations that are almost unrivalled; 
passing as we speed along after landing, 
the outskirts of a queen suburban city, 
and viewing at no great distance classic 
halls on the ‘‘ Mars hill”’ of the Pacific 
Coast. Then we come to the banks of a 
great river, which drains an area larger 
than that of many of the principalities of 
earth; the muddy, rapid current of which 
we cross by means of a railroad ferry that 
is one of the prodigies of naval architect- 
ure in this era of big things—viz: ‘‘ The 
Solano,” a large flat-bottoined beat, 
which takes on board our whole train, 
and conveys it across the stream in less 
than fifteen minutes. With the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Great Eastern,” this is prob- 
ably the largest self-propelling craft afloat. 
We now pass through one of California’s 
old-time towns of great expectations—the 
dainty city of Benicia, one of the first 
settlements of the state to show brilliant 
prospects, but one very long in getting 
that indispensable requisite in material 
progress—the railroad. Then we speed 
through marshy tule lands, on which are 
feeding or over which are hovering—we 
were going to write ‘‘ millions ’’: people 
do so incline to speak of millions in Cali- 
fornia—tens of thousands of wild ducks, 
geese and swans. Next, over one of the 
most beautiful stretches of agricultural 
land in the state, as level as a barn-floor, 
and evidently fertile, which lies for 
leagues in extent on either side. Then 
through adjacent river flats, as we near 
the capital of the state, at which station 
the hungry traveler can find, at the depot 
restaurant, one of the best dinners in the 
world—which will cost him a sum that 
will compare well with the amount of 
food that he will probably consume. We 
are soon speeding across one side of the 
largest river valley in the state, one of 
the granaries of the world. We rush 
into the foot-hill region, where the scen- 
ery becomes diversified and pleasant, 
past the little town of Rocklin, at which 
point San Francisco obtains much of the 
granite that is used in paving her strecis 
or is reared into walls on either side of 
her great thoroughfares. We then trav- 
ers2 a rough, placer-mining region, up- 
heavy grades, until we reach the station 
called Colfax. Here we change cars, 
and stop long enough to recall the fact 
that this place faintly commemorates the 
name and fame of a statesman who has 
long since passed to his political tomb, 
all on account of a little game called 
‘*Credit Mobilier.”” The town seems to 
to be true to its namesake, and to ap- 
pear.nces is as dead in a commercial 
sense as is the statesman in a political 
sense. We now enter the cars of a nar- 
row gauge railroad, and for about thirty 
miles spin around such curves, and tip at 
such various acute and grave angles that 
we lose all sense of direction but that of 
heavenward, and give ourselves blindly 
over to the mercies of level-headed con- 
ductors and engineers, who we trust will 
land us in safety at the point denomina- 
ted on our ticket. This they do, at about 
eight o’clock in the evening; and we wall. 
in haste through the crisp evening air to 
one of the hotels of this little city. 

The city itself illustrates the fact that 
mining towns are in their location the 
work of chance. A site more unfitted 
for a well-planned city could hardly have 
been chosen, and the diverse directions of 
streets and alleys forcibly recall Boston 
cow-paths or Indian foot-trails. Seven- 
hilled Rome had no more remarkable 

hysical characteristics than has many- 
hilled Nevada City. The town is built 
on either of the rough sides of Deer 
Creek canyon, and the rapid little stream 
of that name, which furnishes consider- 
able water-power for mining and milling 
operations, is one of the important fea- 
tures of the locality. It is here spanned 
by a good suspension bridge, which hangs 
at almost a dizzy height above the rocks 
and water of the creek bed. The busi- 
ness streets of the city are narrow, but 
are lined on either side by many well and 
solidly buiit structures, and good side- 
walks, which give a look of greater per- 
manency than we expect to see in con- 
nection with many mining towns. 


But Nevada City is beyond the point of 
probable permanence. She is one of the 
older of our mountain towns, and, recalling 
the fate of many burghs that have gone 
before, she might be thought to have seen 
her best days. But the a little 
city is on the incline rather than the de- 
cline of prosperity ; and she will yet be the 
labor-ground of many generations to come. 
Especially is the growth of the place to 
be noted at present, and many new build- 
ings are in process of construction. The 
causes that have induced this growth are 
in veh the following. First: Therfact of 
its bein 


g in railroad connection with the 


rest of the world, and at the same time 
the terminus of the railroad, has brought 

it many enterprises and much business. 
deme The partial cessation of mining 
energy and development in the Comstock 
region in the state of Nevada has seemed 
to divert the attention of prospectors and 
capitalists to the promising country 
around Nevada City and Grass Valley 
(only four miles apart), and new mines 
are continually being opened, old mines 
are being further Tavelogedl and in a 
multitude of cases the labors of the miner 
are being well repaid in encouraging re- 
turns or prospects. Third: The health- 
ful mountain air of the region; and con- 
siderations of a social nature, are inducing 
the actual removal to the place of many 
families which were formerly represented 
by the leading male members alone, who 
remained here during the most favorable 
season of the year for mining operations, 
and then hied them to the bosoms of their 
families, in the region of the Bay. Other 
causes might be named; but these seem 
to be the principal reasons for the present 
growth of the town. 

Nevada City is well provided with in- 
stitutions which indicate and foster social 
progress. She has an excellent public 
school, with a fine school building. She 
has churches of nearly all the leading de- 
nominations. She has a ‘‘kindergarten,’’ 
managed according to the most approved 
methods. She has lodges of the various 
reformatory and fraternal orders. And 
she has a circle of intelligent and refined 
people. She has furnished as the state’s 
representatives numerous, notable charac- 
ters, and I believe she has by no means 
exhausted her supply. She is also pro- 
vided with such enterprising institutions 
as water and gas companies, a fire de- 
partment, a military company, a theater 
building, public halls, ete. While on this 
recent visit it was my good fortune to at- 
tend a social gathering which seemed to 
have awakened the general interest of the 
neighborhood, and called forth a goodly 
attendance. I was impressed with -the 
good taste displayed in everything, and 
the evident intelligent character of the 
participants; and especially with the 
beauty aud refinement of the female por- 
tion of the company. 

As a home, Nevada City is not only 
tolerable (which is a strong expresssion 
in connection with a mining town), but it 
is pleasant. As asummer resort, it must 
be decidedly attractive, especially to the 
denizens of coast cities, who need the 
balsam fragrance of pines and firs rather 
than the severe tonic of sea-baths and 
breezes. Tourists will find here good 
hotels—the Union pre-eminent among 
them, and a house of excellent character 
—and increasing methods of amusement; 
among which, visits to many of the mines 
of the surrounding region will be found 
profitable. I could easily fill two or three 
columns of your paper with an account of 
my experiences in this direction; but my 
space will not admit of it in this commu- 
nication, and | will restrain my pen until 
a more fitting time. P 


From our Sacramento Correspondent. 


Eprror Paciric: The Governor's re- 
ception, on Friday evening, was the event 
of the week. All the party-goers of the 
town, with many from San Francisco and 
Oakland, were there; the Senators and 
Assemblymen came in full force, many 
of them presenting a very odd appearance 
in party dress; and besides these, there 
were a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen not usually seen at parties, who 
came to pay their respects to the new 
Governor. Nota few of this class were 
rather disappointed, after the bold stand 
taken by the Governor on a former occa- 
sion in favor of temperance, to find that 
rum-punch was furnished in quantities 
sufficient to satisfy the thirst of all that 
cared for the mixture. 

It is the undeniable right of our Exec- 
utive to adhere to his own opinions, and 
to carry out his own principles, at least 
in matters so personal as his social duties 
and pleasures. If he believes it is a so- 
cial duty for him to supply liquors to his 
guests, it is not for us to condemn the 
man, however widely our views may dif- 
fer from his, however deeply we may re- 
gret his adherence to what we consider 
the wrong side of the question. Sinceri- 
ty, even on the wrong side, cannot fail 
to gain respect; but vacillation argues a 
want of principle, and merits condemna- 
tion wherever it isfound. It is the right 
and the duty of the advocate of absti- 
nence to censure whatever is repugnant 
to his principles and wrong, according to 
his standard, in the acts of the Governor. 
He, however, must not go further; he 
must not impugn the motives or question 
the sincerity of the Executive, if he is 
consistent. But when, after loud pro- 
fessions by that same Executive of tem- 
perance principles; after frequent deelara- 
tions that he would not have the use of 
spirituous liquors associated with his ad- 
ministration in any way—not even have 
liquor in his rooms for a thousand dollars; 

ter he has given those directly under 
him to understand that if they wonld 
keep in favor with him they must let the 
accursed thing alone—when, after all this, 
(which might well warrant the friends of 
temperance in being elated at the pros- 
pects of a ‘‘temperance administration’’) 
instead of continuing as he has begun, 
he takes a step in the opposite direction, 
and furnishes liquors at his levees and 
receptions; and, while not allowing it to 
be dispensed in connection with the cere- 
monies of inauguration day, he does not 
say the one word that would have sufficed 
to keep it out of the rooms used by the 
dancers in the evening of that day—it 
certainly looks as though his principle 
were only policy, and very poor policy at 
that; van all the good he might have done 
is not, and the good he has done is more 
than neutralized. 

Sacramento, Feb. 10, 1880. 


Mancuester (N. H.), February 15th. 
—The Amoskeag, Manchester and Stark 
corporations increase the wages of their 
employes, beginning March Ist, from six 
to ten per cent. 


Letter from Mrs. Davis. 


(Continued from first page. ) 

roof, the carriage rug and rubber 

lanket, umbrella, hand-bag, with dress- 
ing-case and writing materials; Miss 
Chamberlain’s shawl-straps, which con- 
tained a rubber blanket, shawl, umbrella 
and a box of cookies that Mrs. Bliss 
gave her. From us they took my rubber 
coat, Daisy’s coat, the Doctor’s new 
spring overcoat, carriage rug, overshoes, 
umbrellas, the small bag of medicines, 
in which were also the Doctor's new red 
slippers and a very beautiful meerschaum 
pipe, which he had had for some time, 
and the pistol. 

From the general fund, they took the 
large hamper, containing all our cooking 
utensils and our food. . Our supper that 
night was very simple—rice cooked in 
milk, all eating out of oné dish, with the 
aid of two spoons Miss Chamberlain 
chanced to have. But we _ brought 
thankful hearts to the feast. 

We got to this place about ten o’clock 
the next day, and found nice new rooms, 
where we will spend the Sabbath, and 
get much needed rest. From here we 
expect to take escorts. ‘The governor 
says we should never have started with- 
out one. Our trust is in God, however, 
and I believe he will bring us safely 
through. Very truly yours, 

C. Davis. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 


Silver $1.133% per oz., 1000 fine. Bar 
silver, 925 fine, 52’4d per oz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 

COMMERCIAL. 


FLour—Best drands of City Extra, $6.37%; 
Super., $4.00 to 4.25; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.62 to 5.87%; Interior Superfine, 
$3.75 to 4.00; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.75 to 5.25: Walla Walla extra, $5.37% 
5.75. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.95 to 1.97% per etl.; No. 
2, $1.90 to 1.92%. ° 

BarLteEy—Coast feed, 774% to 80c; Bay feed, 
80 to 8244c; brewing, 85 to 97 %c per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.10 to 1.20 per ctl. 

Oats—$1.15 to 1.35; Surprise, $1.40 to 
1.50. 

Corn— Yellow, $1.10 to 1.15. 

Frrp—Bran, $12.00 to 13.00; ground bar- 
ley, $17.00 to 18.00; middlings, $18.00 to 
19.00; oil cake, $34.00 per ton. 

Hops—22% to 35c per b. 

PotaToEs—50 to 85c per ctl. 

Ontons—Union City, $1.60 to $1.75; good 
to choice, $1.374% to 1.50 per ctl. 

Hay—$8.00 to 12.00 forall grades. Straw, 
40 to 45c per bale. 

Fruir—Apples, 40c to $1.50 per box; 
Cal. Oranges, $15.00 to 40.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $10.00 to 15.00 per thousand. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage $1.00 to 1.12% per 
ctl.; Cauliflower, 35 to 50c per doz.; Turnips, 
25 to 50c¢ per ctl. 

New Tomators—8 to per b. 

Woot — Quotations nominal. Northern, 
choice, 32 to 33c; Southern Coast and San 
Joaquin, 18 to 2lc, and 15 to 18c for burry; 
Oregon Lamb, 31 to 33¢ per bh. 

Burrer—Fresh roll, 23 to 25c; Cal. fr 
kin, 20c per b. 

CHEESE——Cal. cheese, 13 to 14c; Eastern, 
16 to 18¢ per b. 

Eacs—Fresh laid, 18 to 20c¢ per doz. 

Brrr—First quality, 7 to other kinds, 
3% to 5c per b. 

VeaL—Large, 64% to 74%; and small calves, 
74% to 8c per b. 

Mutrron—Wethers, 4 to 4%c; Ewes, 3% 
to 4c per b. 

Lamsp—Quotable at 6 to 7c per hb. 

Porx—Live Hogs, 3% to 3%; dressed do, 
54% to 5%c per hb. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance ; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 

THE PactrFic will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75° 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to Tue Pactric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


All letters on business should be addressed to. 


THe Paciric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco ; Postoffice box 2348. 


An ArtIcLE oF Bron- 
chial Troches’’ are the most popular artiele in 
this country or Europe for Throat Diseases 
and Coughs, and this popularity is based 
upon real merits. Imitations are offered for 
sale, many of which are injurious. The gen- 
uine ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are sold 
‘‘only in boxes.’’ 


THe Lronarp Scorr Pusuisarmne Co., 41 
Barclay Street, N.Y., are rapidly issuing 
their authorized reprints of the leading ‘‘Brit- 
ish Reviews’’ and ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 
The January number of ‘‘Blackwood’’ has 
been out for some time, and now we have be- 
fore us the current number of the ‘‘British 
Quarterly Review.’’ This periodical is the 
youngest of the series, the first number hav- 
ing been published in February, 1845. The 
periodicals reprinted by Tar LEronarp Scorr 
PuBLIsHING Co, (41 Barclay Street, N.Y.) 
are as follow: The London Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, Westminister, and British Quarterly 
Reviews, and ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 
Price, $4 a year for any one, or only $15 for 
all, and the postage is prepaid by the Pub- 


lishers. 
- 


Ovr readers will be glad to see that our 
old friend Gco. F. Silvester’s advertisement 
appears in this number of Tue Pacrric, and 
that he is ready as ever to supply them with 


Garden, Flower, Grass, Clover and other 
Seeds; also Trees, Plants, etc. 7 


_ = 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, by 
the day, week, or month, with or without 


board, at low rates, please call at the office of 
THE Paciric. 


— 


Ir you wisH the finest pictures, and the 
latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sansorn, Var & Co., 871 


Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 


largest stock of the best goods in the market, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and do business 


on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. 


A Christian physician, a most reliable man, 
living in a country town, writes to us about a 
good-paying business which can be bought 
out cheap. He is anxious that a good man, 
who would take hold of church work with 
him, should buy it. Information about the 


above will be gladly given by Tue Pacrric 
publishers. 


— 
— 


THERE Is a great demand for reading mat- 
ter, religious and secular, at the jail, pris- 
on, House of Correction, and Hospital. If 
persons having books or papers that they can 
spare will leave them at the office of Tux 
Pactric, they will be placed in these institu- 
tions. tf 


AT 
Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
20 


All Goods well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, Ss. EF. 
Remember the Number. 


To be Thought Over. 


C0. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 


First: To the Material; 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY BEES. 
New Principles in Bee-keeping, 


Every one who has a farm or garden can now 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan 
are of more profit than anything connected with 
the farm or garden. Every hive of bees kept on 
my plan will pay profit of fifty dollars every 
year. Send foracircular. Address 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE, 
Our new catalogue of Band TZ. 
Instruments, Music, Suits, 
Caps, Belts,Pouches,Pom- 4 
pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 
information for musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, 


llfeb-4t 


Emerson’s Anthem Book 


By L. O. EMERSON. 
(Price $1.25; or $12.00 per dozen.) 

It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, 
and Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the 
general beauty of the music, and the great vari- 
ety. There ace more than 90 Anthems, Motets, 
Sentences, etc., including an Anthem Doxology 
and some fine new Hymn Anthems. Also 18 
Responses and Chants. Muric for Christmas, 
Easter, and all other special occasions is provid- 


ed. 
THE SLEEPING QUEEN - By Balfe. 


Fine Operatta. (80cts.) 


Have you seen 


“WHITE ROBES,” 
The new Sabbath-school Book? It is a grand 
good book, and is meeting with unexampled 
success. Only published two months ago, it 
‘*takes’’ so well that the publishers are forced te 
issue edition after edition to keep pace with the 
demand. To state it tersely, 
“WHITE ROBES” 

Has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of 
Sabbath-school Music; and the fact is due to its 
purity, freshness and originality. 

Send 30 cts. in stamps for a sample copy. $8 
per dozen. 


6jan-2m 


Temperance Jewels (35cts.), by J. H. Tenney, 
rears be used by all Temperance and Reform 

ubs. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Oo., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WHAT IS THE USE 


in advertising to give away articles for halftheir actual value, whea 
every seusibie person kuows that this isan impossibility? For this 
reason we have decided to do away with al! premiums to accom pany 
8 months’ subscription to our paper, and make this astonishing offer; 
Por the small sum of we will send to any 
Gress, for 3 months on trial, The Cricket 
on the Hearth,the paper 
the whole family pub- 8 lished! 
established and popular Story Paper of 16 pages (size of Harper's 
Weekly), and is filled with the most useful and entertainin lserar? 
matter of all kinds. Only @1 for a year’s subscription with choice of 
useful and beautiful premiuns, for only 10 cts., your 
scription commencing with the issue containing the opening chapters 
of our new and brilliant Serial Story for 1880, Six trial subscrip- 
tions to different addresses, sent at one time, 50c., 13 for 61. ey 
as once to MOORE & WILSON, Publishers, 246 Broadway, 
LYCERJEL Pad, 3x5, with Dry Ink, 25 ct. 
Copies 60 from one writing. & 


— 
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